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FOREWORD 



Title I of tlie Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 autho^*izes Federal sup- 
port to local public educational agencies for 
special educational programs for educationally 
deprived children in attendance areas where 
low-income families are concentrated- Its aim 
is to help broaden and strengthen education for 
the children of poverty, wherever they may be 
found — in public schools, in private schools, or 
out of school. 

On September 23, 1965, President Johnson 
made the following remarks: 

I have just signed into law a hill providing 
. . . supplemental appropriations for . . . 
more than one hillion dollars . . . for pro- 
grams that are authorized hy the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1966^ 
which we signed a short time ago. 

Today ^ we reach out to million, children 

held behind their more fortunate school- 
mates hy the dragging anchor of poverty. 

Act now. Oet your plans made. Open your 
schools to the promise of these new pro- 
grams. I hope that not a single day will 
he lost. For in education.^ the time we waste 
today can mean a life wasted tomorrow. 

Congress has made available for fiscal year 



1966 the full amounts authorized as determined 
by the current formulas for Title I for grants 
to local educational agencies, to State agencies 
providing free public education for handi- 
capped children, and to State educational agen- 
cies for the performance of duties under this 
title. Authorizations for fiscal year 1967 will 
be determined by further action of the Congress 
concerning the formulas for determining maxi- 
mum grants. 

The President, as required by Title I, has 
appointed a National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children. The 
Council must make its first report to the Presi- 
dent by March 31, 1966, on its evaluations and 
recommendations concerning the Federal pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children including 
programs under Title I. 

State and local educational agencies are urged 
to give prompt attention to the initiation of 
quality programs for this first year, including 
the summer months of 1966. 

Arthur L. Harris 

Asso(date Commissioner 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 

John F. Hughes 
Director 

Division of Program Operations 
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SECTION I 



ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

PART A. ADMINISTRATION AND REPORTING 



GENERAL INFORMATION 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 is the major thrust of 
the national effort to “bring better education 
to millions of disadvantaged youth who need it 
most.” ^ The Congress has made available more 
than $1 billion for 1965-66, the first year of this 
title. 

Administrative Responsibilities 

The act places responsibilities for administer- 
ing programs supported by Federal funds under 
Title I on the U.'S. Commissioner of Education, 
State educational agencies, and local educational 
agencies. It is incumbent upon all concerned 
to use such funds in accordance with the spirit 
and intent of the act and regulations. 

U.S. Oommissioner of Education 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education is re- 
sponsible not only for the overall conduct of the 
program at the national level but also for the 
determination of the maximum amounts to be 
allocated to eligible districts or counties and 
to State agencies that operate or support schools 
for handicapped children. Federal control of 
any aspect of education at any level, however, 
is prohibited. 

In the performance of its responsibilities, the 
Office of Education — 

^Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting the education program, Jan. 12, 1065. 



• Approves applications submitted by 
State educational agencies for participa- 
tion in the program. 

• Makes funds available for the program. 

• Develops regulations, guidelines, and 
other materials relating to the adminis- 
tration of the program. 

• Provides consultative services to State 
educational agencies in carrying out their 
responsibilities. 

• Reviews and assesses programs and 
progress made under Title I throughout 
the Nation. 

• Compiles from report submitted by the 
State agencies various fiscal and program 
reports to the Congress and to the public. 

State Educational Agencies 

In its formal application to the Commissioner 
of Education to participate in the Title I pro- 
gram, a State educational agency includes assur- 
ances that it will administer the program and 
submit reports in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law and the regulations. Following 
the approval of its application, it furnishes to 
the Office of Education a description of its plans 
for staffing, organizing, and administering the 
program (see p. 13, exhibit No. 1, OE-4315). 
In the administration of the program, its major 
responsibilities are to — 

• Suballocate basic grant funds, where nec- 
essary, to eligible local educational agen- 
cies. 
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• Assist local educational agencies in the 
development of projects. 

• Approve proposed projects in accordance 
with the provisions of section 205(a) of 
Title I and make payment of funds to 
local educational agencies. 

• Maintain fiscr*l records of all grant funds. 

• Prepare and submit fiscal and evaluative 
reports to the Office of Education. 

LogoU Educational Agendea 
The local educational agency is responsible for 
developing and implementing approved projects 
to fulfill the intent of Title I. It is therefore 
responsible for identifying the educationally 
deprived children in areas "where there are high 
concentrations of children from low-income 
families, for determining their special needs, 
for designing projects to carry out the purposes 
of the legislation with regard to such children, 
and for submitting applications to the appro- 
priate State educational agency for grants to 
fund proposed projects. The local educational 
agency is also responsible for — 

• Using grant funds in accordance with 
approved project budgets and for the 
purposes for which the projects have been 
approved. 

• Making available for inspection by the 
public the terms and provisions of each 
approved project. 

• Maintaining adequate fiscal records on all 
project funds and reporting to the State 
educational agency on the use of such 
funds. 

• Maintaining fiscal effort with respect to 
total current expenditures for education 
and also with respect to such expendi- 
tures in the project areas. 

Emphasis on Evaluation 

In view of the pioneering nature of this na- 
tional program and of the amount of new 
ground that will be broken under it. Title I em- 
phasizes and contains special provisions for the 
evaluation of the extent to which projects and 
programs conducted under it are effective in 
improving the educational attainment of educa- 
tionally deprived children and for periodic re- 



ports on the results of this evaluation. It ako 
creates a National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children which 
will review the effectiveness of the Title I pro- 
gram in improving the educational attainment 
of educationally deprived children and make 
recommendations for the improvement of its 
provisions, administration, and operation. The 
Council will make its first annual report to the 
President not later than March 31, 1966; the 
President will transmit this report, with his 
comments and recommendations, to the Con- 
gress. 

Related Statutes 

GivU Bights Act of 1964 
Title VI of the avil Eights Act of 1964 
states : “No person in the United States shall, 
on the grounds of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance.” Programs under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 must be operated in com- 
pliance with this law, and State and local edu- 
cational agencies must provide satisfactory 
assurance of compliance. 

Economic Opportunity Act of 196J^ 

In any area where a community action pro- 
gram under Title II of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is in effect, any project under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act must be developed in cooperation 
with the public or nonprofit agency responsible 
for the community action program! 

Fina/acial Aasiatanjce for Local Educationcl 
Agencies in Areas Affected hy Federal Ac- 
tivity {Title I of Public Law 81-874) 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 amends Public Law 81-* 
874 by adding Title II “Financial Assistance 
to Local Educational Agencies for the Educa- 
tion of Children of Low-Income Families.” 
Title III “General” of Public Law 81-874, as 
amended, contains various definitions which, 
with minor exceptions, are applicable to both 
the program for federally affected areas and 
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the program for children of low-income 
families. 

Others 

A number of other statutes, including the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 (programs 
for potential school dropouts and unemployed 
youth), and the National Defense Education 
Act (institutes for training teachers of the dis- 
advantaged), as well as other titles of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act itself 
provide educational programs designed to bene- 
fit the educationally deprived. Public Law 89- 
313 amended Title I to provide for grants to 
State agencies operating or supporting schools 
for handicapped children. 

ELIGIBILITY AND MAXIMUIV' 
GRANTS 

Determinstion of Eligibility of Local 
Educational Agencies 

A local educational agency is defined as an 
agency which has administrative control and 
direction of free public education up to and 
including, but not beyond, grade 12 in a county, 
township, independent, or other school district. 
To be eligible to participate in the Title I pro- 
gram in 1965-66, such an agency must serve 
a school district in which the concentration of 
children aged 5 through 17 from families with 
an annual income of less than $2,000, as shown 
in the 1960 census, meets the minimum statutory 
requirements. The bases on which the Com- 
missioner of Education determines whether an 
agency meets these requirements are outlined 
below. 

School District Basis 

The Commissioner determines the eligibility 
of local educational agencies on a school dis- 
trict basis, if satisfactory census data are avail- 
able by school district. The 1960 census data, 
which are the most recent available, are in 
most cases not satisfactory for making such de- 
terminations. Where, however, the 1960 census 
data are satisfactory for this purpose, these 
data are used, and the eligibility of school dis- 



tricts is determined in accordance with the 
following criteria: 

• All school districts in which the total 
number of children aged 5 through 17 
from families with an annual income of 
less than $2,000 represents at least 3 per- 
cent of all children aged 5 through 17 in 
the district and totals not less than 10 
are eligible to receive grants under 
Title I. 

• All districts containing 100 or more chil- 
dren aged 5 through 17 from families 
with an annual income of less than $2,000 
are automatically eligible, regardless of 
the percentage of such children. 

County Basis 

When satisfactory census data are not avail- 
able on a school district basis — as was the case 
for most districts in fiscal year 1966 — the Com- 
missioner determines eligibility on a county 
basis. If a county, according to the 1960 census, 
contained 100 or more children aged 5 through 
17 from families with an annual income of less 
than $2,000, the county is eligible and all local 
educational agencies within that county are also 
eligible. It should be noted, however, that if 
the county is coterminous with the district of 
a local educational agency, that is, if the bound- 
aries of the county conform substantially to the 
boundaries of the school district, the eligibility 
of that agency is determined in accordance with 
the criteria given above for determining eligi- 
bility on a school district basis. 

Individual School District Basis Within an 

Ineligible Cownty 

Even when a county is ineligible on a county 
basis, it is still possible that an individual 
school district witliin that county might be 
determined to be eligible to receive grants. To 
obtain such a determination, the State educa- 
tional agency should provide the Commissioner 
with sufficient information concerning the 
boundaries of the school districts within the 
county to enable him to determine from avail- 
able census data that, in the district in question, 
the number of children aged 5 through 17 from 
families with an annual income of less than 
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$2,000 was at least 10 and was equal to at least 
3 percent of the total number of children in 
this age bracket in the district. 

Determination of Maximum Basic Grants to 
Local Educational Agencies 

Title I provides that the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education shall make payments to the 
States, in amounts to be determined in accord- 
ance with the act, for grants to local education- 
al agencies. These grants are to be of two 
kinds : Basic grants for each of the 3 years be- 
ginning July 1, 1965, and incentive grants for 
each of the 2 years beginning July 1, 1966. 
These guidelines deal only with basic grants. 

Deterndnaiion T>y the UJS. Commissioner of 

Educaiion 

The computations nf the amounts of maxi- 
mum basic grants follow a pattern similar to 
that just outlined regarding eligibility. The 
law provides that the Commissioner determine 
maximum basic grants for each eligible district 
for which the requisite census data are avail- 
able. When they are not — as was the case in 
most instances for the year ending June 30, 
1966 — ^the Commissioner determines the aggre- 
gate maximum basic grant for each eligible 
county. 

Formidd Used m Gom,putaMon^ 1966-66 

In all cases the formula used in the computa- 
tion of maximum basic grants for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, was the same. It was based 
on an impartial count of children aged 5 
through 17 of low-income families without re- 
gard to whether these children were in public 
school, in private school, or out of school. It 
involved the following three factors: 

A. The number of children aged 5 through 
17 from families with an annual income 
of less than $2,000. 

B. The number of children aged 5 through 
17 from families with incomes exceeding 
$2,000 in the form of aid to families 
with dependent children under Title TV 
of the Social Security Act. 



0. One-half the average per pupil expend- 
iture in the State for the second pre- 
ceding year. 

Substituting the symbols used above for the 
factors themselves, the formula applied was: 

(A+j 5) X 67=the number of dollars of the 
maximum basic grant. 

Determination hy State Ed/acational Agencies 
Where the boundaries of an eligible county 
do not conform substantially with the bounda- 
ries of a single school district, the State educa- 
tional agency determines suballocations to indi- 
vidual local educational agencies within that 
county in accordance with criteria set forth in 
the regulations. The regulations require that 
the State educational agency inform the Com- 
missioner of the bases used in determining 
these suballocations and of the maximum 
amount allocated to each local educational 
agency. 

Limitation on Amount of Basic Ghmnts^ 
1965-66 

During fiscal year 1966 (but not during sub- 
sequent years) the amount of a maximum basic 
grant may not exceed 30 percent of the amount 
budgeted by the local educational agency for 
current expenditures. Current expenditures 
are expenditures from current revenues with 
the exception of expenditures for the acquisi- 
tion of land, erection of facilities, interest, and 
debt services, and expenditures from Federal 
funds received un ^.er this title or other titles 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

Grants to State Agencies Operating or 
Supporting Programs for Handicapped 
Children 

Separate allocations of maximum basic 
grants are made to State agencies directly re- 
sponsible for providing free public education, 
not beyond grade 12, for handicapped children 
on a nondistrict basis. Their free public educa- 
tion may be provided in State-operated or 
State-supported schools. A State agency’s 
maximum grant under this portion of the pro- 
gram is based on the average daily attendances 
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of all of the handicapped children for whom 
it provides free public education, multiplied by 
one-half the average per pupil expenditure in 
the State for the second preceding year. The 
allocations for 1965-66 to State agencies do not 
in any way affect allocations to local education- 
al agencies. 

REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

In order to insure the proper and effective 
use of the funds granted for the conduct of pro- 
grams under Title I and make it possible to 
appraise the effectiveness of the programs them- 
selves, fiscal and evaluative reports must be 
made by the local educational agencies, the State 
educational agencies, and the Office of Educa- 
tion. Basic to this three-tiered reporting system 
are the reports on local projects required of the 
State educational agencies ; the reports required 
of the State educational agencies will be based 
largely on the reports these agencies require of 
their participating local educational agencies. 

Project Reporting 

Each State educational agency has been re- 
quested to send to the Office of Education one 
copy of each approved project application (pts. 
I and II) . The narrative portions of these ap- 
plications, however, are transmitted to the 



PART B. FISCAL 

This part is intended to spell out for the 
participating State and local agencies the pro- 
cedures that are to be used in accounting for 
Federal funds ; the records that are to be main- 
tained for fiscal purposes; and the fiscal audits 
that are to be made. 

ACCOUNTING BASIS TO BE USED 

Section 116.46(b) of the regulations states: 

For purposes of the regulations in this part 
a use of funds under Title ... [I] of 
the Act by a State or local educational 



Office on a sample basis only. This flow of cur- 
rent information on State approvals of projects 
enables the Office to compile up-to-date financial 
and statistical information for use in reporting 
to the Congress and up-to-date program infor- 
mation for use in reporting to the Nation. 

r SsCai Reports 

Detailed information about the fiscal reports 
required of the States and about the reports the 
States will undoubtedly seek from their par- 
ticipating local educational agencies is given in 
Part B of this section. 

Evaluative Reports 

Annual Project Evaluation Beiiort 
An annual project evaluation report on each 
of its Title I projects must be submitted by the 
local educational agency to the State educa- 
tional agency at the end of the fiscal year. The 
first such reports will be due in the fall of 1966. 
The exact format and submission date "will be 
determined by the State agency. 

Armual Statewide Program Evaluation Befort 
This report must be submitted by the State 
educational agency to the Office of Education 
each November 1. The first annual statewide 
program evaluation report is due November 1, 
1966. 



ADMINISTRATION 

agency will be determined on the basis of 
documentary evidence of a binding com- 
mitment for the acquisition of goods or 
property, for construction, or for the per- 
formance of work, except that use for serv- 
ices of peisons and for travel shall be de- 
teimined on the basis of the time such 
services were rendered or such travel wms 
performed. 

This is interpreted to mean that all State and 
local educational agencies will use the obliga- 
tion basis of accounting in maintaining fiscal 
records and reporting. 
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Accounting at State Level 

For State Administration 

Obligations of Federal funds for State ad- 
ministration will occur when the State agency 
issues purchase orders, executes contracts, or in- 
curs obligations for services. Such obligations 
may not be incurred earlier than the effective 
date of the U.S. Office of Education approval of 
the State agency’s application to participate in 
the program and not later than June 30 of the 
fiscal year. These obligations will be recorded 
as charges against the appropriation available 
at the time the obligations are incurred, and ad- 
justed to the amounts of the final net payments 
by the State. All such adjustments will be re- 
corded and reported as adjustments of the ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year in which the obli- 
gations were incurred. 

Claims by the State educational agency for 
program administration must be comprised only 
of costs which are directly related to carrying 
out the program. Overhead costs unrelated to 
the program are not eligible costs under this 
title. Thus, any costs of State administration 
must be adequately documented so as to identify 
them as direct costs of administrative operations 
and technical assistance under the Title I 
program. 

For Project Approvals 

Obligation of Federal funds will occur when 
the State agency gives written approval of the 
local project and assigns a project number. All 
projects to be financed with funds appropriated 
for a particular fiscal year must be approved by 
the State agency by June 30 of that- fiscal year. 

As of June 30 of a fiscal year the State agency 
shall compute the total amount approved for 
projects during the fiscal year in order to ascer- 
tain the amount of funds available for State 
administration. Such amount shall not exceed 
1 percent of the total of such approved projects 
or $75,000 ($25,000 in the case of the outlying 
parts) , whichever is greater. 

Accounting at Local Level 

All local agencies including those using an 
accounting system other than an obligation one 
will need to maintain an accounting of Title I 



funds on an obligation basis. Section 116.46(d) 
of the regulations states : 

Federal funds distributed to local educa- 
tional agencies shall not be available for use 
with respect to obligations incurred by such 
agencies for a pioject prior to the effective 
date of the approval by the Commissioner 
of the State application for participation 
or prior to the date on which the applica- 
tion of the local educational agency for a 
grant with respect to that project was re- 
ceived by the State educational agency in 
substantially appro vable form. 

Obligating documents may be issued during 
the months of July and August of the next fiscal 
year provided they are permitted imder the 
projects approved, are for services and activities 
to be carried out prior to August 31, and are 
charged to the fiscal year in which the project 
w^as approved. Thus, local obligating docu- 
ments for items within an approved project 
budget may be issued during the 2 months after 
the end of the fiscal year in which the project 
was approved. This will permit financing of 
summer projects with grant funds available for 
the year in which the proj ect is approved. Obli- 
gating documents for construction may be is- 
sued later than August 31 of the following fiscal 
year, but must be executed within a reasonable 
time considering the nature of the project. 

Liquidation of Obligations at State and 
Local Levels 

If the final payment for a previously re- 
ported obligation for either State administra- 
tion or a local project is not completed before the 
end of the fiscal year following the fiscal year 
in which the obligation was incurred, the un- 
liquidated (unpaid) portion of the obligation 
must be canceled. There may be no Federal 
financial participation in such costs extending 
beyond this period, except in the case of con- 
struction costs where the nature of the construc- 
tion will determine the length of the payment 
period. 

Obligations incurred at the local level will be 
adjusted to the amounts of the actual net pay- 
ments by the local agency when the payments are 
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made. All such adjustments will be recorded 
and reported as adjustments of expenditures 
from the allotment available at the time the 
project was approved. 

USE OF LETTER OF CREDIT 
SYSTEM 

The following indicates the use that will be 
made under Title I of the “Letter of Credit Sys- 
tem for Payment of Grants to States” which 
has been sent to State Treasurers and Chief 
State School Officers by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Upon the approval of a State educational 
agency’s application to participate in the Title 
I program, the agency should proceed to use 
the Letter of Credit System to withdraw funds 
for the operation of its programs. With- 
drawals of Federal cash by the State agency 
will be limited to the amount needed for current' 
disbursement. 

Upon receipt of notification of approval of a 
State application for participation in the Title 
I program, the State may include its cash re- 
quirements for local grants and State adminis- 
tration for the program in determining the 
amount of funds to be withdrawn in accordance 
with the Letter of Credit procedures. These 
funds will be deposited with the State Treas- 
urer, or other authorized officers. Upon' the 
approval of a local agency application, the 
State educational agency will direct its payment 
officer to advance to the local educational agency 
funds in the amount needed for anticipated ex- 
penditures to be incurred during the remainder 
of the current quarter. Thereafter, either 
monthly or quarterly advances may be made on 
the basis of the “Quarterly Disbursement and 
Estimated Requirement of Federal Funds” re- 
ports (see exhibit No. 5) submitted by the local 
educational agency, or on a reimbursement 
basis. 

ESTIMATING AND REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 

Outlined below are the procedures to be fol- 
lowed by local and State agencies for reporting 
purposes. 



Local Estimates of Need for Federal Funds 

The local agency’s application for a grant to 
the State agency (form OE-4305) should be ac- 
companied by an estimate of the total amount 
of funds needed for the project for the re- 
mainder of the current quarter. 

TTpon approval of an application and receipt 
of the initial payment the local agency will sub- 
mit to the State agency a quarterly estimate 
showing estimated requirements for Federal 
funds by month. For each quarter thereafter 
the local agency will submit by the 10th of the 
first month of each quarter its “Quarterly Dis- 
bursement and Estimated Requirement of Fed- 
eral Funds” for each project. 

Project Completion Reports; Preliminary 
and Final 

Following the completion of a project by a 
local educational agency for each fiscal year, the 
local agency shall report to the State agency on 
the total costs of that project. Thus, the State 
agency should design a financial report form 
which the local agencies will use in rendering 
their reports. A preliminary report should be 
submitted to the State agency soon after the 
termination of the project, which will be either 
after June 30 or August 31 depending upon the 
period for which the project was approved. A 
final fiscal report for each project as of June 30 
of the following fiscal year should be submitted 
shortly after that date. 

Such a report should include the following 
items of financial information : 

• The amount approved for the project. 

• The total of all Federal funds received 
for the project during the fiscal year, in- 
cluding the amount for summer programs 
if such were approved under the project. 

• The total amount of all obligations in- 
curred under the project. 

• The total of all funds disbursed under 
the project, broken down by expenditure 
accounts in the project budget showing 
the Federal funds disbursed under 
Title I. 

• Outstanding unliquidated obligations. 

• Title I Federal funds on hand. 
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• Federal funds received but not needed — 
cash balance. 

State Quarterly Estimates of Obligations 

For each quarterly period commencing with 
the date of withdrawal of funds for the pro- 
gram under the Letter of Credit System the 
State agency will report to the U.S. Office of 
Education on form OE-4316, “Quarterly Esti- 
mate of Obligations” (exhibit No. 2) : 

• Total dollar amount estimated to be ap- 
proved for local projects during each 
month of the following quarter. 

• Net amount of obligations to be incurred 
for State administration during each 
month of the following quarter. 

• Total dollar amount actually approved 
for local projects from the beginning 
of the fiscal year to the end of the pre- 
vious report period. 

• Net amount of obligations incurred for 
State administration from the beginning 
of the fiscal year to the end of the pre- 
vious period. 

The State agency’s “Quarterly Estimate of 
Obligations” will also serve as its report of obli- 
gations incurred by local educational agencies 
and by the State for administration. Such a 
report serves to advise the Office of Education 
of the actual rate of expenditures as compared 
to the estimated rate of expenditures. This in- 
formation is necessary to maintain fiscal control 
of Federal funds and to support requests for 
additional funds from the U.S. Congress if re- 
quired in the light of the current rate of obliga- 
tions. 

Annual Financial Report 

By November 30, following the close of each 
fiscal year, the State agency on “Annual Finan- 
cial Keport” (see OE-4318, exhibit No. 3) will 
report the total obligations incurred during the 
fiscal year and any adjustments due to liquida- 
tion of obligations for prior years for both 
State administration and for approved local 
projects. Such reports will serve as a basic fi- 
nancial document at the time of Federal audit 
and program reviews and as a basis of reporting 
to Congress. 



LOCAL RECORDS OF PROJECT 
TRANSACTIONS 

The State educational agency shall prescribe 
such fiscal control and fund accounting proce- 
dures as may be necessary to assure proper dis- 
bureement of funds paid to local educational 
agencies. 

It is necessary that the local agency maintain 
some type of record of transactions for each 
approved project. Exhibit No. 4, “Eecord of 
Project Transactions,” is a sample of a method 
which could be used in establishing and main- 
taining such records. If such a record is 
adopted, it can be maintained manually or on 
a typewriter, with a carbon copy to be sent to 
the State agency at the end of each, calendar 
quarter; or a single original record can be 
maintained in such form that a photo-copy can 
be made and sent to the State agency at the end 
of each calendar quarter. 

Important items to remember are : 

• Entries must be made'daily as the trans- 
actions occur. 

• A separate record should be maintained 
for each numbered project. 

The “Eecord of Project Transactions” is de- 
signed to accomplish several purposes. This re- 
port form will serve to fulfill the local agency’s 
cash reporting requirements. This form, show- 
ing aU of the basic financial transactions in- 
volved, also — 

• May help those not yet familiar with ob- 
ligation accounting to' understand the 
necessary steps of obligating, liquidating, 
and disbursing. 

• Can serve as a local project journal, if 
the local agency does not already have a 
sysn3iii* 

• Will serve as a report to the State agency 
of all transactions as they actually oc- 
curred and as a basis for preparing the 
usual financial report upon completion of 
each project. 

• Will be of assistance at the time of an 
audit at the State level. 

Use of this form will permit the local and 
State agency to know exactly what purchases 
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were made, when the purchase orders were is- 
sued, when they were paid, and the exact amount 
of the final payment, without requiring the re- 
ceipt at the State level of actual copies of pur- 
chase orders and invoices. It provides sound 
fiscal control in that it eliminates any general- 
izations or summaries which cannot be sup- 
ported by specific detail upon request of the 
State agency or any auditor who may have juris- 
diction. Each entry can be easily related to the 
basic document which should be readily avail- 
able for review at the local level. 

For those local agencies which already have 
an accounting system on an obligation basis, 
the form may be used as a subsidiary project 
journal to separate the transactions of each 
project from the regular local agency activities 
and from other projects. This separation will 
benefit the local agency in its current manage- 
ment operations. It will also provide a record 
that will be easily accessible to project auditors 
and one that will be separated from regular 
local agency transactions. 

RECORDS OF ACCOUNTABILITY 
AND DOCUMENTATION OF 
COSTS 

The law requires all State and local educa- 
tional agencies receiving grants under this title 
to keep records relating to claims for Federal 
funds. There can be no Federal financial 
participation in overhead costs which are ar- 
rived at on a straight percentage basis. Such 
overhead costs may be allowed as can be docu- 
mented and substantiated as directly related to 
the project. Supporting documentation for 
entries in the accounting, records is very im- 
portant at the State and local agency level. In 
this program the prorating of employees’ time 
may be a special problem. The proration of 
their salaries to more than one program or proj- 
ect is a “must” for those employees who are not 
assigned full time to one program or approved 
project. Such proration must be based upon 
the amount of time an individual actually de- 
votes to the approved program and therefore 
must be documented by a before-the-fact state- 
ment of the time estimated that each employee 
will devote to the program and an after-the- 



fact statement of the actual time such person 
did devote to the program, signed by the re- 
sponsible official. These documents must be 
available at the time of audit to support claims 
for part-time personnel in the Title I program. 
States should insure that the total amount of 
time prorated among the various Federal-State 
programs to which a staff member is assigned 
does not exceed 100 percent of the time of such 
staff member. There are two other aspects of 
documentation at the local and State agency 
level which warrant careful attention. In- 
formation on these aspects is given below. 

Documentation of Receipt of Material and 
Equipment Purchased 

Although in many cases formal receiving re- 
ports are not necessary, there should at least be 
a notation on the invoice that such materials or 
equipment were received in good condition and 
in the quantities indicated on the invoice. 

Keeping an Equipment Inventory 

The act requires that the title to property ac- 
quired under this title shall be in a public 
agency which will be responsible for adminis- 
tering such property. Inventories of equip- 
ment purchased by State and local agencies 
should be maintained on all items costing $100 
or more per unit for the useful life of the equip- 
ment or until some disposition of the equipment 
has been made. The inventories should also 
include all items of equipment temporarily 
placed on the premises of or in a private school, 
regardless of their cost. 

In addition to the records mentioned above, 
the State agency must maintain all financial 
reports submitted to it by the local agencies. 
State fiscal records should be sufficient to sub- 
stantiate qiid document all amounts of Federal 
funds granted, obligated, and disbursed (1) by 
specific project and programs, separately from 
other Federal projects and programs, and (2) 
by type of expenditure. 

Records must be kept for 3 years or until the 
State agency is notified that such records are not 
needed for administrative review, or until com- 
pletion of the Federal audit, whichever date is 
later. 
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AUDITS 

All financial activities under this program 
are subject to audit at both the local and State 
agency level. 

Local Agency Audits 

Project expenditure records will be audited 
locally. Such audits may be done as a regular 
part of the local school audit procedures 
prescribed by State laws or regulations. Local 
agency audit programs should be developed in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, with due consideration for Federal 
policies governing the use of grant funds as well 
as State or local policies and procedures. The 
local audit report should include separate finan- 
cial schedules or statements identifying receipts 
and expenditures applicable to each specific 
project with appropriate certification as to the 
truth of the report. 

Keports and workpapers of local audits 
should be available for review by appropriate 
State and Federal auditors and should include a 
description of the method and extent of tests, 
examinations, and other techniques used in 
making the required verifications. 

Specific Audit Considerations 

For audits of local agencies, it is essential that 
specific audit procedures be developed to verify 
that — 

• Funds disbursed by the local agency 
were received and properly accounted 
for. 

• Payments reported by the local agency 
were actually made to the vendors, con- 
tractors, and employees and that they 
conform to applicable laws and regula- 
tions, including procurement require- 
ments. 

• Refunds, discounts, etc., were properly 
credited to the specific programs as re- 
ductions of the gross expenditures. 

• Payments are supported by adequate 
evidence of the delivery of goods or per- 
formance of services. 

• Obligations reported were actually in- 
curred during the fiscal year or project 



period, for which the project was ap- 
proved and, upon liquidation, were prop- 
erly adjusted. 

• The same item is not reported as an ex- 
penditure for 2 fiscal years, e.g., obliga- 
tion in one year and payment in another. 

« All obligations claimed for federally sup- 
ported Title I projects were made for 
properly approved projects and are 
easily identifiable with these projects. 

• State and local agency rules applicable 
to equipment rocords and control are fol- 
lowed. 

• Costs, sml' as salaries, travel, etc., are 
correctly pi’orated. 

• Tlie sources of funds expended for fed- 
erally reimbursed projects were seated 
correctly, and that the same expenditures 
were not claimed under more than one 
Federal program. 

• Unexpended or unearned Federal funds 
advanced or overpaid were returned 
promptly or otherwise correctly ac- 
counted for. 

• If the local agency is on a fiscal year dif- 
ferent from the Federal fiscal year, the 
audit report reflects outstanding obliga- 
tions as of June 30 or August 31, which- 
ever the case may be, in sufiicient detail 
to permit identification of subsequent 
payments. Such obligations should be 
compared with reports submitted by the 
local agency to the State agency. 

The audit report should be properly certified 
by the auditor to the effect that the procedures 
he used to verify and otherwise substantiate his 
findings are in accordance with the procedures 
outlined above. 

The Office of Education will continue to work 
with State authorities toward the fulfillment of 
State and local responsibilities for general and 
specific audits of local records. Effective stand- 
ards for local audits related to specific programs 
should include as a minimum : 

• Sufficient information for the local au- 
ditor regarding the requirements and 
limitations of the program to enable him 
to certify as to the eligibility of the ex- 
penditures reported. 
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• Specific information in the audit report 
sufficient to permit reconciliation with 
amounts shown on the records in the 
State office and assurance that such re- 
conciliation is actually made. 

• Assurance that exceptions reported by 
the auditor are brought to the attention 

-.- of officials in the State office responsible 
for the operation of the program and as- 
surance that appropriate adjustments or 
other administrative actions are taker, by 
such officials. (Specific audit steps and 
other information regarding financial 
management of Federal-State education 
programs may be found in the pamphlet, 
Fmanchoil Management of F edevcd-State 
Edv^ation Programs (OE-10019) , which 
was distributed by the U.S. Office of 
Education to all State agencies in 1962. 
Additional copies of this pamphlet are 
available.) 

Responsibility of State Agency To Provide 
for an Adequate Audit Program 

It is the responsibility of the State educa- 
tional agency to see that audits performed for 
local agencies are within State laws and prac- 
tices and are adequate in terms of the stand- 
ards and conditions described above, whether 
conducted by the State agency or by outside 
auditors. The agency should verify audits per- 
formed by it or other auditors either on a sam- 
pling basis by verifymg the accuracy of project 
documentation at the State level or on a test 
check basis at the local level. Such audit re- 
ports must be made available for use of the State 
agency and representatives of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Healt!i, Education, and Welfare. 

All such records and documents at the State 
office will be examined by program review teams 
and Federal auditors. 

Federal Audits 

As a part of their regular activity of program 
and administrative reviews of State operations, 
staff members from the Office of Education will 
examine certain fiscal aspects of State adminis- 
tration including status of project approvals. 



obligations incurred for administration, cash 
withdrawn, and disbursements made. Kegular 
annual audits will be conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare Office 
of Audit on a substantially current basis. Au- 
dits will also be conducted by the U.S. General 
Accounting Office. 

Audits by Federal agencies will normally be 
limited to the State agency level. Where State 
agency control has been such that records there 
are not adequate. Federal agency auditing may 
be extended to the local agencies. 

Availability of Audits to Departmental Au- 
ditors and the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education 

Audits of project accounts when completed at 
the local level by local or State auditors should 
be set. out from the normal school audit, filed at 
the State level, and made available to auditors in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, or representatives of the Commissioner of 
Education. To the extmit that reports of local 
audits are complete and adequate, they may 
meet the requirements of departmental audi- 
tors. However, where such reports are found to 
be inadequate, local project expenditure rec- 
ords must be made available as required to the 
departmental auditors or representatives of the 
Office of Education. 

Audit Exceptions 

An audit exception is a determination by an 
appropriate authority that an item questioned 
by the auditor is not properly chargeable to 
the program and should be disallowed. The 
Commissioner of Education determines the al- 
lowance or disallowance of items questioned by 
the auditor. 

Office of Education Services Available in the 
Areas of Fiscal Control Accounting and 
Audits 

The staff of the Office of Education may be 
of assistance in tlie formulation of sound finan- 
cial management practices which will enable 
agencies handling Title I fimds to account 
readily for such funds and to minimize fiscal 
adjustments resulting from Federal post audits. 
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SOME LIMITATIONS ON THE USE 
OF PROJECT FUNDS 

Transfer or Reallocation of Funds 

Neither the State nor the local educational 
agencies may transfer or reallocate funds from 
one local educational agency to another. This, 
however, does not preclude participation of 
local educational agencies in cooperative proj- 
ects. 

Reallocation of Funds Between Projects 

If a local educational agency with more than 
one approved project desires to transfer funds 
from one to another of these projects, it must 
first submit to the State educational agency the 
necessary amendments to the projects as orig- 
inally approved. No transfer of this kind may 
be made until the State educational agency has 
approved these amendments. Before approving 
such amendments, the State agency should as- 
sure itself that the transfer of funds involved 
will not alter the projects in such a way as to 
render them unapprovable from the standpoint 
of size, scope, quality, or other criteria. 

Deviation in Utilization of Project Funds 

Whenever the utilization of project funds is 
expected to vary by more than 10 percent over 



or under the total amount approved for a proj- 
ect, the local agency should seek the approval 
of the State agency. State agencie^s should also 
inform local educational agencies of the extent 
to which deviations in budgeted line items of 
projects will be permitted. 

Exceeding the Maximum Basic Grant 

The number of projects that a local educa- 
tional agency may propose as parts of its total 
program under Title I during any one year is 
not limited; but the total amount requested for 
all its projects may not exceed the total of the 
maximum basic grant for which the agency is 
eligible during that year. 

Adjustments Due to Overpayments 

In the event that a local educational agency 
has been paid funds in excess of actual approved 
project costs, such excess funds should be cred- 
ited as an advance payment on a current project 
of that local educational agency, or returned 
by check to the State educational agency. 
Likewise, any audit exceptions sustained by the 
State from its own audit findings or by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education from the findings 
of Federal auditors will constitute an over- 
payment. 



EXHIBITS 

Exhibit No. 1 

DepartmiBnt of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C., 20202 

DESCRIPTION OF STATE PROGRAM ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Public Law S9-10, Titio I 



ADMINISTRATION 

I. Briefly describe the unit or units within the State agency responsible for the administration of the Title I program. 
Attach a complete organization chart of the State agency showing the relationship between this unit or units and 
the rest of the agency. 

II. Provide information which will reflect the cooperative relationships that will exist between the State agency 
Title I administrative units and other State agencies, organizations, or institutions in the State concerned with 
educational programs for the educationally deprived. 

Provide specific information which will describe procedures to be followed at the State level to coordinate Title I 
programs with community action programs. Describe arrangements made with State technical a'Ssistance 
officials to exchange project and program information to the end that each office is fully informed and its activities 
are coordinated with the other. 

III. Describe the steps taken by the State agency prior to the approval of its application in getting the program 
underway, including: 

A. Use of State employees and consultants. 

B. Technical assistance provided to local schools. (Be specific.) 

C. Meetings and conferences. 

D. The development of instructions, guidelines, policies, and materials relevant to program implementation. 
(Plea^ enclose copies.) 

IV. List by name the officers in charge or designated to perform the following functions: 

A. Overall program administration. 

B. Approval of projects. 

C. Measurement and evaluation including State evaluation and assistance to local districts on specific projects. 

D. Liaison with the State technical assistance program. Office of Economic Opportunity (see sec. 205(a)(7)). 

E. Reports to the State educational agency and to the Commissioner of Education. 

F. Acquisition and dissemination of research and other information to assist applicants in planning and operating 
projects. 

G. Receipts and custody of Federal funds imder this program. 

H. Authorization of payments co local educational agencies. 

V. Describe the State’s procedures for accounting and for auditing local projects. 

VI. List by position title the number of all personnel to be engaged in administering the program at the State level, 
including those who will provide technical services in program development, fiscal, statistical, and evaluation 
activities (indicate by asterisk (*) the titles representing new positions): 



■ Title 



Number of positions 



Percent of time to be devoted to program 



PROGRAM OPERATION 



I. Describe any State policies, requirements, or standards for approving and rejecting projects with respect to: 

1. Selection of project areas. 

2. Identification of special educational needs in the project area. 

3. Size, scope, and quality. 

4. Provisions for children enrolled in private schools. 

5. Procedures for evaluation including objective measures of educational achievement. 

6. Coordination with local community action programs approved under the Economic Opportunity Act. 

7. Procedures for acquiring and disseminating information relevant to the planning and operation of projects 
for educationally deprived children and for the adoption of promising practices. 

II. Cite any State statutes, regulations, or Attorney General’s opinions governing the relationship of local educational 
agencies to children enrolled in private schools. 

III. Describe the basis used for determining maximum basic grants to local educational agencies. (See regulations 
116.4, 116.6, and 116.33.) 

Attach a list of all of the local educational agencies in the State showing the maximum grants allocated to each 
agency. 

IV. What arrangements will be made for the participation of State technical specialists and for consultants to provide 
assistance to State and local educational agencies for; 

A. Planning and development of programs for educationally deprived children, including handicapped children 
within the State. 

B. Evaluation of programs and projects approved, including objective measurements of educational achievement. 

V. Anticipated, estimated expenditures for projects and for State administration: 

Period State administration Projects 

From date of application approval to Dec. 31, 1965 $ $ 

From Jan. 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966 

Total • - - — — = - -=~ ~ ^ - • 



(Date) 



Signature of Chief State School Officer 



OE-4316 



Exhibit No. 2 



0E4316 (11-65) OEPARTMENT OF HEALTH.EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20202 

QUMBTEBUT BEFGRT OP OH JQATIOVS 
EleBMXttaxy an! Secoodaxy Education Aot of 1965 

NOTE: Please read instructions on the reverse before completing this report^ 


STATE * 


FOR FY ENDING 

June 30, 19 


FOR QUARTER ENDING ('W omt) 
n SEPTEMBER CU MARCH 

1 1 DECEMBER 1 ] JUNE 


PART A - NUMBER OF PROJECTS APPROVED FROM JULY 1 THROUGH END OF PREVIOUS QUARTER 


1. NUMBER AFFROVED FOR TIUE 1 


2. 'number AFFROVED FOR TITLE II 



PART B ANTICIPATED AND ACtUAL OBLieATtONS 





TITLE 1 


TITLE It 


TITLE V 




ITEM 

1 


LOCAL AGENCY 
PROJECT 
APPROVALS 
2 


STATE 

AIMtNtSTRATION 

3 


LOCAL AQENCY 
PROJECT 
APPROVALS 
4 


STATE 

AOMINISTRATtON 

5 


STATE 

DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 
5 


1 


ENTER MONTHS OF THIS QUARTER 

Month 












2 


Month 












3 


Month 












4 


Total Anticipated Obligations 
(sum of 1, 2, AND 3) 












5 


Actual Obligations From July 1 
Through E|io Of Previous Quarter 












6 


Total Anticipated Ani Actual 
Obligations (sum of 4 ani 5) 













I CERTIFY THAT ALL THE INFORMATIOH CONTAINED HEREIN, INCLUOIN6 THE REPRESENTATION AS TO THE AIk'JNTS OF OBLIGATIONS 
DURING THE STATE! FERIOI. IS TRUE. COMPLETE, ANI CORRECT TO THE IE3T OF MY KNOWLEIGE AND DELIEF. 



SUBMITTED. BY (TYPE NAME ANI TITLE) 


SIGNATURE OF REPORTING OFFICIAL 


•ATE 


FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION USE ONLY y 


APPROVEI BY (lIRECTOR OF DIVISION OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS) 


DATE 


Previous Obliiations From Last 
Quarterly Report For This FY 


TITLE 1 


. TITLE Jl . 


TITLE V ; 












Net Cha 
,This Re 


nge In Obligations For 

port 4 OR -) 










1 

1 


TRANS. 

CODE 

1 


DOC. 

REF. 

2 


OBLIGATION 

NUMBER 

3 


FY 

4 


UNIFORM 

acct'ng. no. 
5 


OBJECT ; 
CLASS 
6 


PROGRAM CODES 


VOUCHER 

NUMBER 

11 


SCHEDULE 

NUMBER 

12 


EXP. 

CLASS 

7 


BAL.j 

PAY 

9 


9 


SEC. 

REPT. 

10 
































































































• 


























GEO. 

CODE 

13 


G0V7./ 

NON-GOVT. 

14 


VENDOR 

NUMBER 

15 


AMOUNT 

16 


CR . 
SYM 
17 


GENERAL LEDGER 


APPROPRIATION 

SYMBOL 

_ ^0 


21 1 


DEBIT 

18 


CREDIT 

19 




































1 


















1 


















1 


















1 



BUDGET BUREAU NO^ 51-R531 
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Exhibit Na. 3 



Deportment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C., 20202 

ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT 

Public Law 89-10 

SoccRwOTy Act of • 9wSp T!Ho I 



State 


For fiscal year 






ending 


, 19 



INSTRUCTIONS 

Return original and 3 copies of this report* not later than November 30 for each fiscal year* to: Director* Division of Program Operations* U.8. Office of 
Education. Accoiuit number refers to code series in the handbook* ^^Financial Accounting for Local and State School Systems” available from the U.S. 
Office of Education or the Government Printing Office. ^Expenditure” includes disbursements plus unliquidated obligations to be paid as of August 31 . 



SECTION I — STATE ADMINISTRATION 



Account 


Expenditure accounts 


Expenditures of Federal funds 


number 


Salaries 


Other 


Total 


100 


Administration 


$ 


$ 


$ 


200 


Instruction 








1230 B-C 


Office equipment 










Other (specify) 








Total 


$ 


$ 


$ 



1 
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SECTION n — LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 



t 




I 






Item 1 — Project Expenditures 



Account 

number 


Expenditure accounts 


Actual expenditures of Federal funds 


Salaries 


other 


Total 


100 


Administration 


Q 

V 


a* 


m 


200 


Instruction 








300 


Attendance service 








400 


Health services 








500 


Pupil transportation service 








‘ 600 


Operation of p^fint 








700 


Maintenance of plant 








800 


Fixed charges 








900 


Food services 








lOOO 


Student body activities 








1100 


Community services 








1220 


(c) Minor remodeling 








1230 


Initial or additional equipment 










Other (specify) 








Total (item 1) 


$ 


$ 


$ 



Item 2 — School Facilities Expenditures 



Account 

1220 


Expenditure accounts 


Actual expenditures of Federal funds 


Salaries 


Other 


Total 


A. 


Constructior. 


$ 


$ 


$ 


B. 


On-site utilities: connections 








C. 


On-site improvements 








D. 


Equipment 








E. 


Plan preparation and construction supervision 








F. 


Legal and administrative 








G. 


Other (specify) 








H. 










Total (item 2) 


$ 


$ 


$ 


Total (add items 1 and 2) 


$ 


$ 


$ 



ir 






o 

ERIC 



r 



SECTION in — ^ADJUSTMENTS OF PRIOR YEAR EXPENDITURES 



State 



(Adjustments Enter plus or minus) 


Total expenditures of Federal funds 


State 

odiniiiiotrQtioxi 


Projert 

eApenuivuTes 


School 

icbcuivica 


1. Fiscal year — 


$ 


$ 


$ 


2. Fiscal year — 








3. Fiscal year — 








4. Total adjustment (1 plus 2 plus 3) 








5. Expenditures during current fiscal year (same as section 1 and 11) 








(Add 4 and 5) Total; 


$ 


$ 


$ 



CERTIFICATION 



I certify that all the information contained herein is true, complete, and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 



Signature {Head, State Education Agency) 



Date reported 



Exhibit No. 5 



QUARTERLY DISBURSEMENT AND ESTIMATED REQUIREMENT 

OF FEDERAL FUNDS 



Eltmtntary cmd Stcondary Education Act of 1965-— Titit 1 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Please complete this report for each projecl. 

Submit original and two copies no later than 10 days after the close of each quarter to the State educational agency. 



Project No. 



State serial Nos. 



Fiscal year project approved 



Part I — Disbursements for past quarter ending: 



Items 


Amount of 
disbursements 


1. Disbursements of Federal cash previously reported 


$ 


2. Disbursements of Federal cash for reporting quarter 




3. Federal cash on hand at end of quarter 




4. (Federal cash accoimted for) Total — 


$ 


Part TT — TSstimntieH remiirpTnent^ for TieTt niifl,rtpr 




Month Federal cash is needed 


Estimated amodnt 
needed 


1. Enter month 


$ 


2. Enter month 




3. Enter month 




4. (Add 1, 2, and 3) Total— 




5. Less: Federal cash on hand at end of quarter (same as pt. I, item 3) 




6. Net amoimt of Federal cash required (item 4 minus 5) 


$ 



Remarks: 



Name of local educational agency 


Mailing address 


Submitted by (type name and title) 


Signature of Chief Local School Officer 


Date 
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SECTION II 

PROJECT DESIGN AND EVALUATION 

PART A. PROJECT DESIGN 



Title I relies on local initiative for its opera- 
tion. It is the responsibility of local educa- 
tional agencies to design, develop, and prepare 
projects that will fulfill the legislative intent of 
this title. It is the responsibility of State edu- 
cational agencies to assure that all proposals 
meet certain statutory requirements set forth in 
section 205(a) of the title and are in other 
respects correct according to the law and the 
regulations. If the State educational agency 
cannot assure that a project meets these re- 
quirements, the proposal must be revised or 
disapproved. The State agency may return a 
project with specific recommendations for its 
revision or modification. The State agency 
shall not finally disapprove an application in 
whole or in part without providing the local 
agency reasonable opportunity for a hearing. 

The first part of this section is devoted to the 
statutory requirements that all proposals must 
meet, if they are to be eligible for approval by 
the State educational agency. The second part 
deals with other factors to be considered in the 
design and development of proposals. 

In general, the term “program” is used in this 
section to denote the sum of the projects pro- 
posed by a local educational agency for support 
under Title I in a given year. The specific proj- 
ects that the agency may propose in order to im- 
plement its total program of operations under 
the title may be one or more than one, depending 
upon its overall plan for meeting the special 
educational needs of the educationally deprived 



children in its district. But the total funds that 
it may receive during any fiscal year cannot ex- 
ceed the total of the maximum basic grant for 
which it is eligible. 

STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS UN- 
DER SECTION 205(a) OF TITLE I 

Overall Design 

Under section 205(a)(1), the State educa- 
tional agency must determine — 

that payments under this title will be used 
for programs and projects (including the 
acquisition of equipment and where neces- 
sary the construction of school facilities) 
(A) which are designed to meet the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children in school attendance areas having 
high concentrations of children from low-, 
income families . . . 

E ducaticmaMy Deprived Children 

For the purpose of this program, the term 
“educationally deprived children” means those 
children in a particular school district who have 
the greatest need for special educational assist- 
ance in order that their level of educational at- 
tainment may be raised to that appropriate for 
children of their age. The term includes chil- 
dren who are handicapped and children whose 
need for such special educational assistance is 
the result of poverty or cultural or linguistic iso- 
lation from the community at large. 
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Benefits under the title are not limited to 
educationally deprived children presently en- 
rolled in school. They extend also to children 
of preschool age ; to those who have dropped out 
of school ; and to children of migrant farmwork- 
ers who, at certain times during the school year, 
may pass through some school districts in sub- 
stantial numbers. 

Clearly, not every child who fits into this 
classification is educationally deprived to the 
same degree or in the same way. ^Some of these 
children will be severely deprived in many 
ways; it is upon them that Title I projects 
should be focused. 

As with any . other group of young people, 
educationally deprived children differ from one 
another. Each child is an individual, with indi- 
vidual characteristics. But when these children 
are considered as a group, certain characteristics 
are discernible. Testimony printed in the Sen- 
ate hearings indicates what the characteristics 
and needs of educationally deprived children 
are likely to be. 

From the point of view of the teacher, the 
characteristics of educationally deprived chil- 
dren are: 

• Lack of response to conventional class- 
room approaches. 

• Inadequate perfoimance in communica- 
tion skills. 

• Socially unacceptable behavior. 

• Indifference to responsibility. 

• Nonpurposeful activity. 

• Physical defects and poor health habits. 

• Exaggerated importance of status sym- 
bols. 

Further study of the child reveals that: 

• He is overage for his grade. 

• His school attendance is poor. 

• He has a high rate of failure. 

• He has a high dropout rate. 

• His aspiration level is low. 

• He is without kindergarten experience. ' 

• He has low achievement in reading and 
in arithmetic. 

• His participation in cultural activities is 
negligible. 

• His potential appears to exceed what test 
data show.^ 



S'pecial EduoaMondl Needs 

In designing its program for educationally 
deprived children in its district, the local educa- 
tional agency must identify the special educa- 
tional needs of these children and provide proj- 
ects to meet these needs. The identification and 
understanding of these special needs requires 
a knowledge of the children and their back- 
grounds, much as the diagnosis of physical con- 
dition precedes treatment to improve that con- 
dition. 

The special educational needs of education- 
ally deprived children vary, since children in 
this group vary as much as children in most 
large groups. But there are special educational 
needs which are common to these children as a 
group but are not common to other children. 
To meet these needs is the responsibility that 
schools are asked to assume with the extra help 
offered under Title I. 

Specifically, these special educational needs 
include : 

• Improved skills in reading, arithmetic, 
and in other academic areas. 

• Knowledge concerning living in modem 
American society. 

• Experimental backgrounds that will 
motivate learning. 

• Speech in conformity with patterns of 
standard English. 

• Heightened aspiration and motivation 
to realize their potential capacities and 
a willingness to initiate self-improve- 
naent. 

• Understanding of the purposes of educa- 
tion. 

• Teachers wi-' understanding of the 

background problems of these 

pupils. 



^ Taken from a statement prepared nnder the direction of 
the Research Council of the Great Cities Program for School 
Improvement. See Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965: Heartnye Before the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United Statee 
Senate, Eighty-lfinth Oongreee, Firet Seeeion, on 8. 970 
(Washington, 1865), pt. 2, pp. 1194, 1196. 
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Scfiool AtteTidcince Aveas H owing High Con- 
centrations of Children Prom Ziow-Income 
Families 

The applying local educational agency will, 
unless otherwise instructed by the State educa- 
tional agency, attach to its part I application 
a list of all school attendance areas with high 
concentrations (at least as high as for the dis- 
trict as a whole) of children from low-income 
families, ranked in order of concentration. The 
ranking should be based on family income data 
or data indicative of low income, such as pay- 
ments of aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren (AFDC) under title IV of the Social 
Security Act, and other welfare data; health 
statistics; housing statistics; and data from 
school surveys that contain information on or 
plated to family income. In all cases, the list- 
ing should show how and on what basis areas of 
high concentration of low-income families were 
selected and ranked. 

Usually an individual school attendance area 
IS a fairly well-defined part of the school dis- 
trict and has fixed boundaries. Some schools, 
however, have no fixed boundaries; they draw 
generally from the children who live around 
them but are also open, on a space available 
bpis, to any child from any part of the school 
district. But regardless of whether school at- 
tendance area boundaries are fixed or not, the 
local educational agency can still rank its schools 
in order on the basis of the concentration of 
children from low-income families that each 
school serves. 

The school attendance areas with concentra- 
tions of children from low-income families at 
least as high as for the district as a whole may 
be selected and ranked on a percentage basis or, 
in the event that there are wide variances in the 
sizes of the schools, on a numerical basis. A 
combination of these two methods may be used, 
if necessary, to avoid inequities in the adminis- 
tration of programs. The objective is to reach 
the children in areas with high concentrations 
of low-income families. The local educational 
agency should use the ranking in such a way 
that this objective can be reached most 
eflfectively. 



Secondary school attendance areas may be 
ranked separately from elementary school at- 
tendance areas on the basis of numbers of sec- 
ondary school-age children from low-income 
families; or they may be ranked on the basis 
of the number or percentage of such children 
aged 5 through 17 residing in the elementary 
attendance areas served by the secondary school 
or schools. In general, a secondary school 
whose attendance area comprises several ele- 
mentary aieas with high concentrations of chil- 
dren from low-income families should also be 
considered an eligible area for a project. 

If projects are approved for each of the at- 
tendance areas having as high a concentration 
of children from low-income families as the 
district as a whole, additional attendance areas 
in descending order of concentration may be 
designated as project areas, but only if the State 
agency determines that projects to meet the 
most pressing needs of educationally deprived 
children in areas of higher than average concen- 
trations have been approved and adequately 
funded. 

In certain cases, a whole school district or a 
combination of contiguous school attendance 
areas may be r^arded as a single area of high 
concentration of children from low-income 
families. This may be done, however, only if 
there are no wide variances in the concentra- 
tions of such children among the several school 
attendance areas. 

Si^e^Scope^ a/nd Qucdity 

Under section 205(a) (1), the State education 
agency must also determine — 

that pa 3 maents under this title will be used 
for programs and projects . . . (B) which 
are of sufficient size, scope, and quality to 
give reasonable promise of substantial 
progress toward meeting those needs, and 
nothing herein shall be deemed to preclude 
two or more local educational agencies from 
entering into agreements, at their option, 
for carrying out jointly operated programs 
and projects under this title. 

Proposals should be approved on the basis 
of their applicability to the education of the 
disadvantaged and handicapped pupils in a 
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given school district at this time^ without regard 
to how many disadvantaged and handicapped 
children might have existed in a school district 
on the basis of the 1960 census supplemented 
by AFDC figures for 1962, as long as programs 
proposed are cl sufficient size and scope in rela- 
tion to the number of pupils served as to have 
a significant impact on meeting the special edu 
cational needs of the pupils to be served. Proj- 
ects in the first year of the title’s operation 
should be designed to meet the needs of the most 
severely deprived children. Eeal progress with 
these children will entail a substantial expendi- 
ture per child, a concentrated program, and, 
perhaps, a saturation of different types of edu- 
cational services and activities. 

An applicant’s total program should concen- 
trate sufficient resources, in relation to the num- 
ber of educationally deprived children in its 
district, to insure that the special educational 
needs of these children will be significantly re- 
duced, and that the help provided will not be 
fragmentary. For example, a remedial reading 
project might be so widespread that it covered 
much of the school district and expended much 
of the allocation, and in so doing starved other 
elements needed in the total program. Children 
without needed eyeglasses, without enough food, 
without enough books, and without proper moti- 
vation would be unlikely to benefit from reme- 
dial reading instruction alone; in that case the 
remedial project would itself become ineffective 
because the total program would have ignored 
the other special educational needs of the chil- 
dren it was designed to serve. 

The total program should therefore include a 
variety of coordinated approaches toward meet- 
ing the needs of the educationally deprived chil- 
dren in a school district, if this is possible within 
the amount of the applicant’s maximum basic 
gi’ant. And it should be designed to meet the 
needs of these children, whether they are in or 
out of school. Unless there are special reasons 
for concentration on certain grade levels, the 
program should also be available to children at 
various grade levels. 

A program or project would be of sufficient 
quality if it included the use of resources and 
methods that had been carefully selected to meet 



the special needs of educationally deprived 
children and if it gave grounds for reasonable 
expectation that it would be successful in meet- 
ing these needs. 

Size should be considered in terms of the 
breadth and intensity of the impact on each 
child involved. A project might appear to be 
of consideralble size in terms of cost, staffing, 
and so forth, but might in fact be too small for 
the number and needs of the children it would 
serve. On the other hand, a far leso costly pro- 
ject might be considered to be of sufficient size 
if it provided intensive services, and extra edu- 
cational opportunities in considerable depth for 
the needs of a limited number of children. 

Provision for Participation by Education- 
ally Deprived Children Enrolled In Private 
Schools 

Under section 205(a)(2), the State educa- 
tional agency must determine — 

that, to the extent consistent with the num- 
ber of educationally deprived children in 
the school district of the local educational 
agency who are enrolled in privatfe elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, such agency 
has made provision for including special 
educational services and arrangements 
(such as dual enrollment, educational radio 
and television, and mobile educational serv- 
ices and equipment) in which such children 
can participate. 

This title does not authorize direct grants or 
benefits to private schools. The services and 
arrangements provided for educationally de- 
prived children enrolled in private schools 
should be designed to benefit the children rather 
than the school they attend. 

The responsibility for identifying areas of 
concentration and designing projects rests 
wholly with the public educational agency. It 
would be advisable, however, for the applicant 
to consult with private school officials so as to 
better determine the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children enrolled in 
private schools. 

Before a State educational agency may ap- 
prove a grant, it must determine that the appli- 
cant has provided sufficient opportunities for 
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the participation of educationally deprived chil- 
dren enrolled in private schools who reside in 
project areas. Opportunities for these children 
to participate on the basis of geographical area 
must be substantially comparable to those pro- 
vided to children enrolled m public schools. 

To the maximum extent possible the children 
enrolled in private schools who will participate 
m a project should be children who reside in the 
project area. In any event, the needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children residing in the proj- 
ect area should determine the nature of the 
project or projects. Children who attend pri- 
vate schools in the project area but do not reside 
there may participate in the project if they have 
the same needs and if it would defeat the pur- 
pose of the project to segregate them from those 
who also attend such private schools but reside 
in the project area. 

The requirement under section 205(a) (2) is 
interpreted as applying to the total program of 
the local educational agency, not necessarily to 
each proj ect. But each proj ect application must 
show the degree or manner of the expected par- 
ticipation ly educationally deprived children 
enrolled in private schools,' so that the State 
may judge the total program in this respect. 

Title I provides for the participation of pri- 
vate school pupils in special educational services 
and arrangements. Where special educational 
arrangements, such as dual enrollment, are pro- 
vided in public schools for private school chil- 
dren, classes should, if administratively feasi- 
ble, not be separated on the basis of the school 
in which the children are enrolled. Only special 
services and arrangements of a therapeutic, 
health, remedial, welfare, guidance, counseling 
or a similar nature may be provided on private 
school premises and then only when such serv- 
ices or arrangements are not normally provided 
by the private school. All special services or ar- 
rangements provided under Title I must, how- 
ever, be specifically designed to meet the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children. The extent of the opportunity for 
participation by private school children in Title 
programs should be based on the numbers of 
educationally deprived children enrolled in such 



schools who are in need of the services so pro- 
vided. 

The law prohibits the paying of salaries of 
teachers or other employees of private schools 
or the construction of private school facilities. 
Mobile educational equipment, if necessary for 
the successful operation of project activities, 
may be temporarily placed in private schools 
but title to equipment must be in a public agency. 
Such equipment must not be allowed to remain 
on private school premises any longer than 
necessary, and in no event after the end of the 
period for which the project was approved. 

If there are educationally deprived children 
who reside in the applicant’s district but attend 
a private school located in the district of an- 
other local educational agency and if there is no 
practicable way for the applicant to provide 
opportunities for their participation in the 
project, the applicant may widi to consider 
entering into a cooperative agreement with the 
other local educational agency. Under such a 
cooperative agreement, the local educational 
agencies could jointly provide educational op- 
portunities geared to the needs of the educa- 
tionally deprived children in both districts who 
are enrolled in that private school. 

Public Control of Funds and Property 

Under section 205(a)(3), the State educa- 
tional agency must determine — 

that the local educational agency has pro- 
vided satisfactory assurance that the con- 
trol of funds provided under this title, and 
title to property uerived therefrom, shall 
be in a public agency for the uses and pur- 
poses provided in this title, and that a pub- 
lic agency will administer such funds and 
property. 

The statutory expectaticii here is that the 
local educational agency will take reasonable 
steps to assure that funds provided and title to 
property acquired with such funds shall be used 
for the purposes of carrying out approved Title 
I projects, and shall remain under the control 
and administration of the public agency. Proj- 
ect funds or property cannot be used for the 
benefit of any private agency or school. Equip- 
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ment acquired with projecc funds may in certain 
cases be temporarily placed on private premises, 
but in any event title to and administrative con- 
trol over all such equipment must remain in a 
public agency. 

The project application must assure that proj- 
ect funds will at all times be imder the control 
of, and be administered by, a public agency and 
used only for the purposes for which they have 
been granted. 

Construction of Facilities 

Under section 205(a)(4), the State educa- 
tional agency must determine — 

in the case of any project for construction 
of school facilities, that the project is not 
inconsistent with overall State plans for 
the construction of school facilities and that 
the requirements of section 209 will be com- 
plied with on all such construction projects. 

Section 209 of this title and .section 116.21 of 
the regulations relate to requirements concern- 
ing working conditions, wages, responsibilities 
of contractors, nondiscrimination, and so forth. 

The local educational agency must demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the State educational 
agency that the implementation of the approved 
project would require the construction proposed 
in the application and that the construction 
would be consistent with overall State plans. 
If such construction is approved, the State edu- 
cational agency will send the applicant the nec- 
essary information concerning labor standards 
and nondiscrimination in employment. 

Procedures for Evaluation 

Under section 205(a)(5), the State educa- 
tional agency must determine — 

that effective procedures, including provi- 
sion for appropriate objective measure- 
ments of educational achievement, will be 
adopted for evaluating at least annually 
the effectiveness of the programs in meet- 
ing the special educational needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children. 

The National Advisory Council on the Edu- 
cation of Disadvantaged Children established 
under Title I must report to the President each 



year on the effectiveness of the programs sup- 
ported under Title I and make recommendations 
for improvement. The Council will make use of 
the evaluative data developed by the local and 
State agencies and reported to the Office of 
Education. 

Every Title I project must include a plan for 
evaluation. Projects which benefit children who 
do not attend public schools should be e/aluated 
to the same extent as any other projects. Every 
project application should set forth the proce- 
dures and techniques to be utilized in determin- 
ing the extent to which the project meets the 
special educational needs of educationally de- 
prived children. The procedures should be 
based upon criteria which are '■onsistent with 
the objectives set forth in the application and 
should provide for reporting to the State agency 
at least annually, on a before-the-^‘^ct and after- 
the-fact basis, (1) the educational achievement 
of children served by the program ; (2) the edu- 
cational deficiencies of such children; and (3) 
the educational opportunities available, in the 
school and elsewhere, to alleviate identified edu- 
cational deficiencies. The success of the evalua- 
tion process will be highly dependent upon an 
early establishment of baseline data, since the 
necessary information may not be available 
Hter. 

Evaluative criteria for the total program 
should be related to changes in the educational 
status and opportunities of the children in the 
projects. Indices of such change may include, 
but are not limited to, objective measurements 
of — 

• Educational achievement in the basic 
educational skills. 

• Levels of educational attainment, as evi- 
denced, for example, by dropout rates. 

• Educational motivation, as evidenced by 
attention, performance, and attendance. 

• Behavioral deviations and other special 
handicaps to educational progress. 

• Cultural and social conditions related to 
educational opportunity and progress. 

• Educational opportunities provided in 
the school setting, including curriculums, 
special programs and services, staffing 
facilities, and community support. 
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Part B of this section deals more fully with 
the subject of evaluation. 

Reports and Records 

Under section 205(a)(6), the State educa- 
tional agency must determine — 

that the local educational agency will make 
an annual report and such other reports to 
the State educational agency, in such form 
and containing such information, as may 
be reasonably necessary to enable the State 
educational agency to perform its duties 
under this title, including information re- 
lating to the educational achievement of 
students participating in programs carried 
out under this title, and will keep such 
records and afford such access thereto as the 
State educational agency may find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports. 

The reporting function is a three-tiered oper- 
ation. Every participating local educational 
agency must make an annual report to the State 
educational agency on the effectiveness of its 
Title I program in meeting the special educa- 
tional needs of its educationally deprived chil- 
dren. The State in turn must make annual and 
periodic re^rts on Title I programs to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education on the basis 
of the evaluative data it receives from its par- 
ticipating local educational agencies. The an- 
nual report and recommendations of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children will be based in part 
on the reports submitted to the Commissioner. 
It is therefore highly important tiiat, insofar as 
possible, the kinds of data gathered and the sur- 
vey and reporting forms used by all local educa- 
tional agencies within a State be identical or 
comparable. Comparability can be achieved 
only by thorough planning and establishment of 
guidelines at the State level at the very start of 
Title I operations. 

The applying agency should also maintain 
records that will show with maximum clarity 
the use of Title I funds. These records should 
indicate (1) the receipt and disbursement of 
project funds, (2) the amount of time spent on 



project activities by each child and by each 
teacher or other individual employed, (3) for- 
mal and informal evaluations of individual 
children, and (4) evaluations of the project and 
of each of its related activities. 

Cooperation With Community Action 
Agencies 

Under section 206(a)(7), the State educa- 
tional agency must determine — 

that wherever there is, in the area served 
by the local educational agency, a commu- 
nity action program approved pursuant to 
title II of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-462), the programs 
and projects have been developed in co- 
operation with the public or private non- 
profit agency responsible for the commu- 
nity action program. 

Cooperation here means continuous and 
genuine working relationships during the pe- 
riod when programs are being planned and 
developed, as well as when they are being car- 
ried out. A healthy working arrangement be- 
tween the local community action agency and 
the school system, already started in many 
communities, will help to create a climate in 
which these two agencies, as well as others, can 
fashion and shape their respective programs to 
complement and supplement one another, in 
accordance with the wording and intent of both 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and the Economic Opportunity Act, thereby 
avoiding competition, waste, and duplication. 
Cooperation does not permit the commingling 
of funds, but does permit the simultaneous use 
of funds under each of these acts to finance 
identifiable portions of a single project. 

Cooperation between the local educational 
agency and the local community action agency 
should insure that — 

• Programs are tailored to the interest of 
each act. 

• Programs proposed under one act rein- 
force programs proposed under the other 
act. 

• Comprehensive plans are developed to 
take advantage of other available legis- 
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lation, such as the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, the Vocational 
Education Act, the Higher Education 
Act, by working with other agencies of 
social welfare to attack the problem 
along conceptual lines rather than in- 
stitutional lines. 

Some evidence to substantiate the coopera- 
tion to the State would be — 

• A description of the representation of the 
local community action agency on plan- 
ning and advisory committees during the 
planning, development, and operational 
stages of projects and programs. 

• A description of the procedure for con- 
tinuous review and discussion of plans 
and operations between the local educa- 
tional agency and the community action 
agency with regard to their respective 
programs. 

• A letter from the local community action 
agency stating that the community 
action agency has worked cooperatively 
with the local educational agency to de- 
velop the proposed projects and intends 
to continue its cooperation through the 
life of the projects or programs. 

• A description of the attempts by the local 
educational agency to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the community action agency 
from the beginning of the planning 
stage. 

• A description of the representation of the 
local educational agency on the board of 
the public or private nonprofit agency 
responsible for the community action 
program. 

In any case, a letter from the local com- 
munity action agency should be included with 
the proposed project, stating that the commu- 
nity action agency has seen the project and con- 
curs or does not concur with it. The local 
educational agency should be willing to include 
a similar letter in proposals made by local com- 
munity action agencies to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 



Responsibility for carrying out the projects 
authorized under Title I of Public Law 89-10 
is, of course, lodged with local educational 
agencies, and these guidelines should in no 
way be interpreted as giving local community 
action agencies a veto over Title I programs. 
What is required is that local educational 
agencies develop their program in cooperation 
with local community action agencies. Simi- 
larly it is expected that when community action 
programs are planned, cooperation will be 
sought with the local educational agencies. 

At the State level a check system should be 
developed, if it does not already exist, to assure 
the coordination of these two programs. Such 
a system would allow the State technical assist- 
ance coordinator of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity to examine Title I projects to see that 
community action agencies are working with 
local educational agencies. Similarly, the 
State educational agency should be able to ex- 
amine community action projects in the field of 
education to insure that local educational 
agencies are working with community action 
agencies. Any persistent disagreement be- 
tween a community action agency and a local 
educational agency might be made the subject 
of a joint inquiry by the State educational 
agency and the State technical assistance 
agency. 

Dissemination of Information' 

Under section 205(a)(8), the State educa- 
tional agency must determine — 

that effective procedures will be adopted 
for acquiring and disseminating to teachers 
and administrators significant information 
derived from educational research, demon- 
stration, and similar projects, and for 
adopting, where appropriate, promising 
educational practices developed through 
such projects. 

Emphasis should be placed on the dissemina- 
tion of information that can be related to the 
assessment of needs and to project design so that 
teachers and other professional staff may better 
contribute to the design and implementation of 
local projects. 
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Procedures and activities for dissemination 
of such information include, but are not limited 
to — 

• Inservice education. 

• Professional libraries or informational 
systems. 

• Professional workshops, seminars, etc. 

• Gathering and making available to 
teachers information on research and the 
results of research, demonstrations, and 
projects which are applicable to and may 
hold promise for the local school district. 

The State educational agency may also want 
to take leadership in the area of disseminating 
information on educational research, demon- 
stration, and similar projects. For example, it 
might wish to establish — 

• A State clearinghouse of outstanding 
ideas for Title I projects. 

• A system to disseminate, after a period of 
time, information on the most promising 
and innovative Title I projects approved 
by the State. 

• A system to distribute and otherwise 
make available books, brochures, book- 
lets, reports, documents, films, tapes, and 
other articles which would help local 
educational agencies plan and evaluate 
their'projects. 

• A system to make use of the Educational 
Eesearch Information Center at the U.S. 
Office of Education, and possibly a sim- 
ilar or complementary center at the State 
capital or State university. 

• A roster of State educational agency, uni- 
versity, and other personnel who could 
serve as consultants to local educational 
agencies to help them with the design 
and evaluation of their projects. 

• A system for gathering and dissemi- 
nating the research and demonstration 
activities of universities and school sys- 
tems which have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in meeting the special educa- 
tional needs of the educationally 
deprived. 



OTHER FACTORS IN PROJECT 
PLANNING 



Program and Project Design 



The total program of the local educational 
agency should be based on evidence describing 
the special educational needs of the education- 
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centration of children from low-income families 
and should be designed to make substantial 
progress toward meeting the special educational 
needs of such children. Each project should 
be judged on its ability to make a substantial 
contribution toward achieving the goals of the 
total program. 

Each project in an applicant’s total program 
should incorporate a set of related services and 
activities. The main activities or services pro- 
posed in any project should be directly related 
to and designed to help meet the Special educa- 
tionally needs of educationally deprived chil- 
dren. The success of the project might also 
depend upon supplementary services needed to 
assist these children to overcome physical, psy- 
chological, or emotional conditions that would 
otherwise prevent them from benefiting to the 
fullest possible extent from their participation 
in the project. Examples of such supplemen- 
tary services might be psychological testing, 
counseling, parent education, and the provision 
of food and clothing. 

Proposals devoted exclusively to the acquisi- 
tion of equipment, for instance, or the construc- 
tion of facilities, or evaluation, or transporta- 
tion, or administration, or the provision of food, 
clothing, and materials could not be considered 
projects, although each of these activities may 
be desirable as a component of a project. 

Some projects will by their very nature tend 
to benefit all children in a school, whether they 
are educationally deprived or not. Examples 
would be projects which devoted substantial 
resources to reduction in class size; to the ad- 
dition of guidance counselors, teacher aides, and 
librarians; to the acquisition of classroom 
equipment; or to the inservice training of ele- 
mentary school teachers. Other projects may 
be more selective and devote substantial re- 
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sources to services that tend to benefit recipients 
on the basis of their special educational needs. 
Examples of these services might be remedial 
classes; special classes ; -provision of food or 
clothing; or afterschool study centers. Proj- 
ects of the first type would lend themselves 
particularly to schools that are severely de- 
pressed and overwhelmingly impacted by edu- 
cationally deprived children from low-income 
families. Projects of the second type would be 
more suitable to schools which serve areas with 
high concentrations of children from low-in- 
come families but at the same time have sub- 
stantial numbers of children who are not edu- 
cationally deprived. 

No child in a project area should be denied 
the benefits of a project because his family does 
not qualify as “poor” by some definition. But 
projects should be so limited in size and so 
focused in the schools that those educationally 
deprived children who most need the services or 
opportunities offered will be adequately served. 

Number off Projects To Be Planned 

Within the limits of its maximum basic grant, 
a local educational agency may submit as many 
projects as seems appropriate to its particular 
circumstances. A project may provide many 
activities for one school or one activity for many 
schools. An applicant with ■ a small district 
and a limited number of children might wish to 
concentrate its activities by focusing its pro- 
gram on one or two schools and propose a sep- 
arate project for each school. On the other 
hand, a local educational agency with a large 
district may propose a dozen projects, each ex- 
tending through a number of schools having 
high concentrations of low-income families. 

A local educational agency which intends to 
submit several projects need not submit them 
all at the same time. To allow the State to 
make some judgment about the balance of the 
overall program, however, the applicant should 
attach to its first project application a brief de- 
scription of its proposed total program. Even 
a listing of contemplated projects would be 
helpful. 



Age end Grade Level off Children To Be Served 

The age and grade level of the children to be 
served will largely depend on the nature of the 
project and the needs it is designed to meet. 
Grant funds may be used at any grade level 
through grade 12 or any age level not beyond 
age 21 ; or they may be used for preschool 
projects; or for projects for out-of -school 
youth. If an overemphasis on certain grades or 
certain age levels seems likely to result in an un- 
balanced program, the State educational agency 
should not approve such a program unless the 
local educational agency presented sufficient 
evidence to show that the imbalance was de- 
liberate and based on good reasons. 

Types Projects^ Activities, and Services 
Which Deserve Special Mention 

The approaches which can be used are almost 
without limit. Programs focused upon the edu- 
cationally deprived might include the services of 
counselors, psychologists, psychpmetrists, doc- 
tors, nurses, social workers, and speech and 
hearing specialists. Specific projects might be 
Saturday morning special opportunity classes 
for pupils who need additional help xn master- 
ing basic skills ; evening school library services 
to provide a proper place for study ; early iden- 
tification programs both for the gifted and for 
potential dropouts; preschool programs; com- 
bined work-study programs; or special remedial 
and enrichment classes. The aim should always 
be to design a project which will give reasonable 
promise of substantial progress toward meeting 
the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children in school attendance areas 
having high concentrations of children from 
low-income families. 

Preschool Projects 

Educational deprivation is usually associated 
with an inadequate home environment. Pre- 
school programs can provide such children 
with educational experiences commonly pro- 
vided by more affluent parents. 

Preschool projects designed to prepare 4-year 
olds or even younger children for kindergarten 
or Head Start programs are not only permis- 
sible but encouraged. Kindergarten, Head 
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Start, or other programs of this type designed 
to prepare children for school are especially en- 
couraged in school districts which do not al- 
ready have such programs. Also specially en- 
couraged are projects which build upon gains 
already made through Head Start or other pre- 
school programs. 
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tion for preschool programs cannot usually be 
based on measurements of educational defi- 
ciency of the children to be served. Evidence 
can probably be gathered, however, of educa- 
tional deficiencies, including lack of readiness 
for regular school programs present in children 
already enrolled in the primary grades of 
schools in the project areas. 

Dropout Projects 

It is unlikely that a local educational agency 
with a significant number of dropouts could 
have a balance program if it did not make pro- 
vision for them. Specific projects designed to 
persuade dropouts to return to school might in- 
volve changes in the school environment that 
would lessen the likelihood of their leaving 
school again before graduation; or curriculum 
changes might be devised to dissuade children 
identified as potential dropouts from actually 
leaving school. Counseling, guidance, on-the- 
job training, placement, and psychological serv- 
ices might also be proposed. 

Projects InvoT/ving GTiUdren Enrolled in 
Schools Operated hy the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 

In certain cases children who were counted in 
the 1960 census as being from low-income f am- 
ih^ were attending schools operated by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. In developing projects, 
local educational agencies should therefore con- 
sider the needs of children attending schools op- 
erated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs as well 
as th( needs of children enrolled in public and 
private schools. They should especially con- 
sider the needs of Indian children not enrolled 
in any school, and provide opportunities for 
these children to participate in such projects. 

Projects for Handicapped Children 

Some school districts may have a number of 



handicapped children who lack the extensive 
services offered by wealthy school districts. In 
fact, some handicapped children may lack any 
opportunity to be in school or to be helped by a 
teacher. Although the needs in poorer school 
districts are massive when compared with re- 
sources, handicapped children should not be ex- 
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balance of a program that did not provide for 
them. 



Projects for Migrant Children 
Some local educational agencies have large 
numbers of migrant children passing through 
their school districts at some time during the 
year. The local educational agency has the re- 
sponsibility for reaching the educationally de- 
prived, and certainly many children of migrant 
farmworkers fall into this category. Any local 
educational agency which has substantial num- 
bers of migrant children passing through its dis- 
trict should make specific provision for these 
children. It should insure that — 

• They are identified. 

• Their special educational needs are iden- 
tified. 

• There is a special effort to see that 
attendance laws are met, and that the 
children have a way to get to school. 

• Projects are designed and established 
which will meet their special educational 
needs. 

• Special arrangements are made where 
necessary — including mobile classes, 
summer schools, and traveling teachers — 
to increase the educational opportunities 
of such children. 



Projects for the College-Bound 
One important way to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of deprived children is to help them 
get a college or other postsecondary education. 
A great number of young people from poor 
areas never get to college for reasons other than 
lack of ability.' Some lack motivation; others 
have received little encouragement or counsd- 
ing; almost all lack money. Many have little 
knowledge of professional career possibilities 
and no close relationship with persons in pro- 




fessional careers who might serve as models for 
them. And, of course, a large number are sim- 
ply underprepared for college entrance. 

Under Title I local educational agencies could 
design and carry out projects to meet these 
needs. Reaching the goal of equal educational 
opportunity for all demands that a greater pro- 
portion of educationally deprived youngsters in 
low-income areas not only be given a better 
chance of getting to college but also be equipped 
psychologically and educationally for success in 
college. 

Innovative Projects 

Innovative projects in the comparatively new 
field of education of the disadvantaged can be 
of the greatest value. Projects which constitute 
extensions of ongoing programs are, of course, 
the easiest to plan and the safest to execute. 
Any imaginative and untried approach to reach- 
ing the educationally deprived is bound to carry 
with it a certain risk of failure; but projects 
which succeed may make up many times over 
for those which fail. Moreover, although proj- 
ects of this kind must be designed for the benefit 
of the educationally deprived, it is difficult to 
conceive of a truly innovative project which 
would not have a great deal of spin-off benefit 
for many other children in the district and thus 
strengthen the district’s whole educational 
effort. 

Detailed local and State reports on innova- 
tive programs, whether successful or not, should 
be distributed by State educational agencies in 
order that other educational agencies may bene- 
fit from the experience acquired. 

Pilot Projects 

Pilot projects, limited in size and scope to 
children in one or two schools in a district but 
involving relatively high administrative ex- 
penditures for planning and evaluation, fall 
within the province of Title I. A small-scale 
project of this type might involve activities to 
identify the needs, and possible ways of meeting 
the needs, of depiived children in the district ; 
the inservice training of teachers; the use of 
new personnel with special skills; and the test- 
ing of new methods and techniques. Such pilot 



projects should not be so expensive that they 
could not be generally replicated. 

Cooperative Projects 

Two or more local educational agencies, par- 
ticularly those with small maximum basic 
grants, may decide to submit a proposal for a 
project under cooperative auspices. Such a 
project should be cooperatively planned by 
appropriate representatives of each of the agen- 
cies concerned. The actual administration of 
the project might be delegated to one of the lo- 
cal educational agencies and its authorized 
representative, or to an intermediate educa- 
tional agency. 

Tlie amount of funds contributed by each of 
the educational agencies to the project should 
be determined by the number of children from 
each to be involved in the project. The State 
educational agency may pay to the agency des- 
ignated to administer a cooperative project 
those portions of the allocations of the partici- 
pating agencies approved for that specific proj- 
ect. In that event, the administering agency 
would become custodian of all project funds 
and would assume all responsibilities for the 
proper accounting of such funds and for the 
maintenance of fiscal records. 

Extension of Ongoing Projects 

If a local educational agency is already op- 
erating a special project whose aim falls with- 
in the purposes of Title I, it may apply for a 
grant to expand and improve the project if the 
project falls within the total program designed 
to meet the special educational needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children in school attendance 
areas having high concentrations of children 
from low-income families. The local agency, 
however, must maintain the fiscal effort it was 
putting into the project before the passage of 
this legislation. 

Projects Combining the Resources of Title I 
With Those of Other Titles of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 

Local educational agencies may legitimately 
propose Title I projects which would make 
imaginative and effective use of the resources 
available under other titles of the act. Certain 
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Title I projects might incorporate research and 
demonstration results from title IV r^ional 
educational laboratories or from title III sup- 
plementary centers and services; or Title I 
funds might provide for an elementary school 
librarian while title II fimds provide new li- 
brary resources. 

Similarly local educational agencies may 
seek to reinforce the gains possible under the 
act by making available Title I resources to re- 
inforce activities under other titles, as long as 
the purposes of each title are met. 

Projects Umig Parents^ Volunteers^ and Sul- 
professional Aides 

Where appropriate, projects should use the 
services of voluntary and paid workers, includ- 
ing parents. Such persons can help to bridge 
the gap in communication that frequently ex- 
ists between the home and school. At the same 
time they may often, as a result of their service 
in the school, modify their own attitudes and 
behavior. 

These persons will usually not be certified; 
but all school assignments do not depend on 
certification. Adequate use of subprofessional 
personnel would free teachers, coaches, school 
social workers, guidance counselors, recreation 
directors, and home-school visitors to concen- 
trate on what only they can do. In many 
cases, the aide’s background may well provide 
a valuable adjunct to the work of the profes- 
sional. Furthermore, the employment of aides 
who need to supplement their family income 
would contribute to overcoming deprivation in 
the project area, especially if the emphasis in 
such employment were on creating career 
opportunities. 

Projects for educationally deprived children 
will have a greater chance of success if parents 
are involved to a far greater extent than they 
have been in the past. Education does not 
start when the child arrives at school or stop 
when he returns home. Parents are an essential 
part of the educational process. If they do not 
realize or do not know how to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities, the child suffers. Difficult 
though it may sometimes be, the local edu- 
cational agency should find a way to interest 



parents in their children’s education and to 
help them to make a greater contribution to it. 

Projects Inml/oing an Irwrease in Teacher Pay 

Title I is not intended to finance an across- 
the-board increase in teacher salaries. But 
Title 1 funds may be used to pay teachers for 
work performed beyond the normal school day. 

Projects Invoh)ing the Conslruction of 

Facilities 

The construction of school facilities for the 
regular school program is not the purpose of 
Title I. Applicants should therefore make 
every effort to lease facilities or to adapt existing 
facilities to the requirements of the activities 
and services proposed under their projects. 

If existing facilities cannot be leased or 
adapted, the applicant should consider alterna- 
tive project activities and services that are 
equally promising and for which facilities are 
already available. 

In addition to the restraining language in 
the act and the regulations, construction should 
be undertaken only in extraordinary cases be- 
cause — 

• Is a capital investment of long dura- 
tion. A new buildmg contributes to the 
educational achievement of children over 
a long period of time and, in the mean- 
time, many children will not receive serv- 
ices which could have been bought with 
the money used for construction. 

• Reduction of the number of pupils per 
teacher or per adult can be accom- 
plished immediately, without construc- 
tion, by using a teacher aide or assigning 
more than one teacher to a class. 

• The number of children who could be ac- 
commodated in any one year in regular 
school facilities constructed with the 
amounts available under Title I would 
be extremely small in proportion to the 
total number of educationally deprived 
children who have special educational 
needs. 

• Present facilities can often be better 
utilized by initiating projects after 
school, on Saturdays, and during the 
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summer. Many buildings remain open 
only 180 7-hour school days — a fraction 
of their potential. 

• Most important, a local educational 
agency must weigh the merit of sacri- 
ficing a remedial and enrichment pro- 
gram to one that would erect a facility. 
A million dollars spent on construction 
is a million dollars not spent on various 
action programs that would directly af- 
fect the lives of educationally deprived 
children this year. 

A portion of an applicant’s Title I funds may 
be used for the construction of school facilities 
but only if such facilities are necessary to enable 
the applicant to carry out a specific project as 
approved by the State educational agency. 
This means that the applicant local educational 
agency must describe the nature and scope of a 
project that will meet the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children. If 
the State educational agency concurs with the 
applicant that no facilities are available for the 



proposed project, then it may approve funds 
for construction under Title I. 

A Title I project in any fiscal year should not 
be solely a construction project. The greater 
portion of the funds allocated to a school dis- 
trict in a fiscal year should be used for opera- 
tional purposes. 

The scope of construction should be limited 
to those facilities which are required for 3^ 
specific project. 

In requesting funds for construction, the ap- 
plicant is expected to submit evidence to the 
State that (1) existing facilities cannot be 
adapted to the project by remodeling or by 
rental, and (2) the facilities proposed for con- 
struction are the minimum school facilities re- 
quired for the operation of a project under 
which certain specific services will be provided. 

Even where facilities are needed before school 
instruction can take place, there are services and 
activities for children and their parents which 
could be carried on while waiting for a build- 
ing to be built. 



PART B. EVALUATION 



INTRODUCTION 

Why Evaluate? 

Evaluation is an important part of the proc- 
ess of education. Evaluation helps us in diag- 
nosing pupils’ strengths and weaknesses, in pre- 
scribing plans of action based on the diagnoses, 
in seeing whether our educational practices are 
succeeding, and in setting up revised plans to 
meet our objectives. The effectiveness of Title 
I projects depends to a considerable extent on 
the feedback that comes from good evaluation. 

The measurements of pupil changes and at- 
tainments in Title I projects must be more care- 
fully assessed and controlled than casual teacher 
judgment. On the other hand, an elaborate re- 
search study is not required. 

The crucial importance of evaluation is un- 
derscored by its inclusion in four different sec- 
tions of Title I: 205(a) (5), 206(a) (3), 207(b), 
and 212(a). Note that the law, in effect, re- 
quires evaluation at four different govern- 



mental levels — local. State, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and a National Advisory Council ap- 
pointed by the President. The results of eval- 
uation at all these levels, of course, will be of 
crucial importance in any congressional review 
of activities under Title I. 

Any review of Title I at the national level 
cannot be effective unless the State and local 
educational agencies supply the necessary eval- 
uative data. Consequently, it is essential that 
adequate data be gathered by each local edu- 
cational agency and that such data be analyzed 
and synthesized by the State educational 
agency. Evaluation must be carried out by the 
local educational agency at two levels — for each 
discrete project arvd for a total program com- 
prising all of the agency’s projects. 

The central question is : Have the educational 
attainments of children participating in Title 
I programs been raised? The only way this 
question can be answered is for State and local 
educational agencies to define what they mean 
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by attaiiunent (by stating specific objectives) in 
such a way that it can be measured. 

Although these guidelines are designed for 
use by local educational agency personnel, many 
of the concepts will be applicable at the State 
level as well. Since each State educational 
agency has the responsibility of S3uithesizing 
the results of PiTfilno f T»o»>rv'r»’#-Q qH 
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projects and programs under its jurisdiction, 
the early grouping of approved projects and 
programs according to objectives, designs, and 
naeasuring instruments utilized will greatly fa- 
cilitate the assessment of the overall impact of 
Title I in the State. 

Funding and Annual Reporting 

Since evaluation is required by Public Law 
89-10 “at least annually,” it is essential that 
baseline or reference data be secured very early 
in the project period. In some projects the at- 
tainment of specified objectives will not occur 
in a year or even in several years. Nevertheless, 
the evaluation of progress toward all objectives 
should be attempted and reported every year. 
Descriptions of the increases in educational op- 
portunity provided by Title I (new programs, 
teachers, etc.) should also be included in annual 
reports from local and State educational 
agencies. 

The costs of evaluation, including consultant 
fees, can be charged to the Title I project bud- 
get. A small investment in evaluation that 
leads to more effective practices can pay rich 
dividends. 

THE EVALUATION PROCESS 

Prior to considering the evaluation of Title I 
projects and programs in detail, it is important 
to recognize the universality of evaluation as a 
process independent of the content of any par- 
ticular project or program being evaluated. 
As used here, evaluation is the process of deter- 
mining the extent to which specified objectives 
have been reached. Stated in another way, 
evaluation is the process of assessing the extent 
and direction of change resulting from an edu- 
cational experience. 



Steps In the Process 

The steps in evaluating educational outcomes 
can be enumerated as follows: 

Step 1. Definition of educational objec- 
tives (preferably in terms of specific units 
of output) to be achieved through the ex- 
perience being evaluated. These objectives 
should reflect the most pressing needs of 
the educationally deprived residing in the 
project area. 

Step 2. Translation of the educational ob- 
jectives into descriptions of behavior which 
will be displayed if the objectives are 
achieved. 

Step 3. Identification of situations in 
which the presence or absence of the desig- 
nated behavior can be observed and 
recorded. 

Step If.. Establishment of some type of in- 
terpretive device (standard or norm) 
wliich can be used in measuring desired 
growth. 

Step 5. Application of the evaluation meth- 
ods derived from steps 3 and 4 above to all 
those participating in the program. 

Step ,6. Analysis of evidence obtained by 
he evaluation devices in terms of progress 
toward the defined objectives. 

Step 7, Statement of conclusions regarding 
effectiveness in terms of the extent to which 
objectives were achieved. 

An Example 

To illustrate, let it be assumed that one of the 
objectives of a swimming class is to be evalu- 
ated. Let it be assumed also that all pupils are 
unable to swim at the start of the class. 

Objective: To teach pupils enrolled in the 
class to swim at least 25 yards. (Note : ob- 
jective is expressed in output terms of 25 
yards.) 

Translation to heha/vior: Students who 
have reached this objective will be able to 
swim under indoor pool conditions. 
Situation: After an instructional period, 
each pupil will be given a chance to swim 
in an enclosed and uncrowded pool. No 
diving will be involved. 






Standard: Each pupil must swim 25 yards 
using any stroke he chooses without touch- 
ing the bottom of the pool. 

A f plication : Each pupil attempts to swim 
25 yards. 

Arialysis: The number of pupils meeting 
the standard is recorded. 

Conclusion: Based on the results of the 
analysis, a generalization regarding the ef- 
fectiveness of the instruction is made. If 
80 percent of the pupils swim 25 yards, we 
can conclude that the instruction technique 
■wa . effective. 

IMPORTANCE OF MEASUREMENT 
OF CHANGE 

The objectives of proposed projects should be 
related to specific characteristics possessed by 
pupils prior to the initiation of a Title I project. 
The evaluation procedures and designs appro- 
priate for Title I, therefore, will involve meas- 
uring changes in pupil behavior over a period 
of time. This means, in most instances, that 
evaluation procedures will involve obtaining 
appropriate measurements at the start of a Title 
I project, during the project period, and at the 
conclusion of the project. The difference be- 
tween these successive measurements, if prop- 
erly selected, will be an .indication of change 
and of the effectiveness of the use of Title I 
funds. Consequently, it is imperative that local 
educational agencies gather baseline data on 
students when Title I projects are initiated. 

The difference between only two successive 
measurements of the same characteristics indi- 
cates the general direction of change but usually 
does not indicate whether the improvement in 
educational attainment is significant. Interpre- 
tation of change or progress is achieved when- 
ever the amount (and direction) of change can 
be related to (I) standards, (2) norms, or (3) 
meaningful units of measurements. Although 
these interpretive devices may sound compli- 
cated, they are used by many educators every 
day. 

Standards 

Standards, as used here, refer to points along 
a continuum or to discrete categories in a classi- 



fication which permits the assigning of pupils 
to groups according to accepted definitions im- 
plying specified degrees of 8/ characteristic. 
Examples of standards from the educational 
realm include : can or cannot tie shoestrings ; can 
or cannot read newspaper articles; can or can- 
not spell ail the words in a given list; and per- 
fect or less than perfect attendance during a 
particular period. Whenever a standard is em- 
ployed to interpret student performance, pre- 
cise definitions must be provided. 

Norms 

Norms are used here to refer to numerical 
values that describe performance of specified 
groups. Educational norms are frequently the 
mean or median measurements of achievement 
of a large group on a certain test. Published 
norms for tests are often assumed to be repre- 
sentative of the Nation as a whole. However, 
regional, local, or district norms may be more 
desirable for comparison with specific groups. 
Wliile norms may be expressed in raw score 
form, more frequently age scores, grade place- 
ment, standard scores, stanines, or percentile 
ranks are used. When national norms do not 
provide adequate differentiation at the lower 
end of the aptitude or ability scale, special 
norms, established locally, are often useful. 

Units 

Units are generally defined as increments of 
change expressed in meaningful quantities. 
Units may be expressed with respect to other 
norm data or simply as progress toward a stand- 
ard. A few examples follow : number of times 
chosen as a leader of the class, parental attend- 
ance at workshops, number of students seeking 
service of counselors, voluntary registrations 
for a second (advanced or continuing) course in 
study skills, and ratio of library cards issued to 
cards used. 

EVALUATION DESIGNS 

There are two basic considerations in select- 
ing procedures (designs) for evaluating Title 
I projects. The first of these is the manner in 
which change will be assessed (tests, observa- 
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ticn, etc.) in the project group and the second is 
the selection of comparative data which will 
make the results meaningful. Comparative 
data in the form of standards, norms, and units 
have already been mentioned. The appropriate 
use of such data will be apparent as the designs 
m the following paragraphs are discussed. 

Design A. Change in a Title I Project Group 
Compared With an Absolute Standard at 
the Start of the Project and at the End 

Examfle 1. Proportion of eligible 10th, 
11th, and 12th grade students 
enrolled in a work-study 
program. 

Example 2. Proportion of students re- 
tained in school between the 
11th and 12th grades. 

In these examples, it is assumed that the 
standard is 100 percent and that the closer the 
results are to 100 percent, the more effective the 
experience has been. 

Design B. Change in a Title I Project Group 
Compared With a Designated Norm 

Example. A norm is obtained by adminis- 
tering an evaluation device such 
as a test to a National, State, or 
local group. When a standard- 
ized achievement test is admin- 
istered to a group participating 
in a Title I project, the change 
in achievement of students in 
the project can be compared 
with expected change based on 
published norms for the group 
in the Nation, region, or locality. 

Design C. Change in a Title I Project Group 
Compared With Change in a Control 
Group 

A control group as used here is one similar to 
the Title I group with respect to variables im- 
portant to the specific project or program such 
as ability, socioeconomic level, etc. Ideally, the 
students would be randomly assigned to the Ti- 
tle I and the control groups, but such assign- 
ment is not necessary when it can be assumed 



that the students in both groups are equally 
prepared for the project. The control group 
can be drawn from students outside the Title I 
project area who have the same type of 
deprivation. 

Example 1. Both groups may be required 
to take a comprehensive 
achievement test in October to 
establish a baseline and be re- 
quired to repeat the test in 
May. The baseline test should 
be administered before or at 
the time the Title I project is 
started. 

Example 2. Last year’s class in the same 
school setting may be desig- 
nated as the control group, 
provided that the children 
have comparable backgrounds 
and the same evaluation de- 
vices are used to measure 
change at the appropriate 
time during the “control” 
year. The group in the Title 
I project may then be com- 
pared to last year’s class. 

Design D. Change In a Title I Project Group 
Compared With Projected or Hypothesized 
Change Based on Past Progress of the 
Group 

Example. Mean achievement reading test 
scores of 97, 93, and 89 were re- 
corded in grades one, three, and 
five respectively for members of 
a Title I project group at the 
beginning of the Title I proj- 
ect. In the seventh grade, the 
projected average for the same 
group without the benefit of the 
Title I project would be 85. The 
actual average in the seventh 
grade of the project group 
would then be contrasted with 
the projected average. (Often 
these quotients of educationally 
disadvantaged children tend to 
decrease as further yearly eval- 
uations are made. In this exam- 
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pie, it would be encouraging to 
see that this trend had been 
arrested.) 

This design is relatively easy to implement 
and will provide a sound measure of educational 
attainment. 

Design E. Change in a Title I Project Group 
Reported Without Comparative Data 

Example 1. To evaluate a first grade read- 
ing project, a comparison can 
be made of scores earned on a 
standardized reading test ad- 
ministered in the fall as the 
project gets underway and 
again at the end of the project 
year. 

Exam/ple 2. To evaluate a program in 
which the pupil-teacher ratio 
has been reduced at each of 
the several grade levels and 
language arts and arithmetic 
supervisors employed, a com- 
parison can be made of scores 
for each subtest in a compre- 
hensive achievement test ad- 
ministered at the beginning 
and end of the project p eriod. 

Since the procedures cited in the above two 
examples merely report results and do not afford 
a meaningful comparison, they are not 
as desirable as any of the preceding four 
designs. 

Design F. Design Involving One Measure- 
ment Only 

Wlien one measurement only is made of some 
characteristic of a Title I project group, as- 
sumptions must be made about the degree of 
acquisition of educational achievement < p to 
the time of the measurement. It is, therefore, 
not possible to assign an amount of growth to 
a particular period. However, some indication 
of growth can be obtained by comparing stand- 
ing at the time of measurement with standing 
recorded by previous classes and/or with norm's. 
Since it is not possible to determine growth dur- 
ing the period of the Title I project, designs in- 



volving only one measurement ol the project 
groups are not as satisfactory as those which 
measure change directly. 

Example. In Easteni Park School an en- 
riched and individualized read- 
ing project was inaugurated in 
the first grade. In May, this 
group of children earaed a sight 
vocabulary test average score of 
200. Comparison was made with 
the average of 180 posted last 
year by Eastern Park School 
first-graders, and average scores 
of 208 last year and 214 this year 
earned by first-graders in the 
Western Park School. 

Supplementary Evaluative Techniques 

Some local educational agencies might have 
difficulty reporting significant changes in edu- 
cational attainment for a project group, be- 
cause the nature of the project is such that con- 
clusive results will not be available for 2 or 3 
years. In the interim, however, individual 
cases may serve to demonstrate meaningful in- 
creases in educational attainment. 

Case Studies 

Appraisals by teachers or Title I project di- 
rectors of changes in attitudes and behavior 
must be w’ell documented to be reliable. Each 
teacher in the course of observing and testing 
his students, as well as in numerous other ways, 
acquires many important facts about them. For 
reporting purposes under Title I, it would be 
helpful if the accumulated facts were presented 
in terms of some specific aspect of the partici- 
pant’s development. 

Such appraisals should be based on more than 
mere “feeling,” for a “feeling” cannot be repli- 
cated or checked. This is not to say that a “feel- 
ing” is not useful, but it must be supported by 
a carefully marshalled, detailed description of 
cases and observations to be of convincing 
value. Observations are a more reliable evalu- 
ative device if made by skilled “outside” ob- 
servers not connected wuth the project or pro- 
gram. 
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Anecdotal Records 

Anecdotal records may be employed by 
teachers and counselors to evaluate Title I proj- 
ects. An anecdotal record consists of an ac- 
cumulation of a series of observations of a 
significant aspect of a student — his leadership 
qualities, reading achievement, socialization. 
The individual report of each incident should 
consist of a brief, clear, objective statement of 
what took place. Interpretation or recom- 
mendations may be included, but should be 
written on a separate section on the anecdotal 
card. The observations must be objectively 
recorded and taken at periodic intervals in 
order to show individual development. Teach- 
ers and other project personnel may need to 
train themselves to observe incidents and to 
record them at a later time. 

Related Devices 

Attitudinal scales, personal evaluations, 
teacher rating forms, pupil self-rating in- 
ventories, audiological surveys, physical ex- 
aminations, participation in recreation pro- 
gram surveys, and many other instruments and 
devices may be used with professional staff ob- 
servations to collect evidence about the total im- 
pact of Title I project. 

Comprehensive Evaluation 

A comprehensive evaluation program will go 
w’ell beyond testing for the mere acquisition of 
specific skills, facts, and knowledge in the 
cognitive domain. Comprehensive evaluation 
w’ill extend into the measurement of the stu- 
dents’ ability to interpret, to evaluate, and/or to 
extrapolate information to solve real problems. 
In fact, the purpose of American education goes 
fa»* beyond student achievement in the cognitive 
domain to include concern for areas such as : 

• The affective domain : attitudes, motiva- 
tions, interests, adjustments, anxieties; 

• Social development : acceptance, recogni- 
tion, belonging, leadership, interaction; 

• Physical development: general health 
and ability, speech, motor skills, 
dexterity ; 

• Academically related problems : reaction 



of employers, continuing professional 
development of teachers. 

PLANNING FOR EVALUATION 

rreparaiion of ihe Proposal 

Steps in preparing for evaluation should be 
described in each project proposal submitted 
under Title I. Preparation for the evaluation 
of each project should begin by listing each ob- 
jective in specific and behaviorial terms and 
making a parallel listing of instruments (te.its, 
observations, etc.) to be used in evaluating 
progress toward that objective. 

Use of Standardized Tests 

Public Law 89-10 states that whenever pos- 
sible, “objective measures of educational 
achievement” will be used for the evaluation. 
In many instances this will mean nationally 
standardized tests. Extreme care must be 
taken, however, to assure that the standarized 
tests are valid measures of the types of be- 
havioral change indicated by the objectives. 

Two of the more important aspects of reli- 
ability of measurement involve test length and 
difficulty of the items. Generally, the more 
reliable evaluations result from conditions in 
which a number of items measure each concept 
and the items are neither so easy th?.t most are 
answ’ered correctly nor so difficult that most are 
failed. In selecting tests, evaluators must as- 
sure themselves that the tests contain enough 
items which deal with concepts that were taught 
and that these items are comprehended by the 
students. When standarized tests contain too 
few items for a particular concept involved in 
a Title I project and/or the problems are too 
difficult, locally constructed tests should be used 
to supplement the evaluation. 

The importance of early planning of eval- 
uation procedures cannot be overemphasized. 
Consultants located in other school systems, in- 
stitutions of higher education. State depart- 
ments of public instruction or elsewhere will be 
effective at this stage. In most school systems 
funds will need to be designated for personnel 
training and employment of consultants. The 
State department of education can furnish in- 
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fonnation about reliable consultants. School 
guidance personnel are another possible source 
of assistance in evaluation design. 

Nontest Sources of Evaluative Data 

Information will sometimes be sought from 
parents, school personnel, and others in the 
community as objectives dictate. Opinions and 
attitudes of parents will be particularly impor- 
tant. While questionnaires and other survey 
instruments may be used, their effectiveness is 
limited because action that will take place when 
a person is faced with a choice is described 
rather than observed. Attendance at school ac- 
tivities, participation in conferences, and other 
examples of adult behavior such as watching 
certain television programs, providing a quiet 
place for homework, and using library facili- 
ties wiix provide indices of opinion through 
choices of behavior. Professional judgments 
of teachers, specialists, and supervisors can be 
obtained about children in a project with spe- 
cially constructed rating scales. 

While the emphasis of the evaluation plan 
must be on discovering what happens to pupils, 
it would be interesting also to observe effects on 
teacher attitudes, behavior, and methou with 
disadvantaged children. Such “intermediate” 
results may appear before significant changes 
have taken place in the pupils’ educational at- 
tainment and should be included in the annual 
project report. Other examples of “inter- 
mediate” effects that should be noted in reports 
are changed pupil attitudes and improved 
health. 

Division of Groups Possible 

When objectives in the cognitive domaii. are 
being evaluated, it may be desirable to consider 
subclassifying pupils according to sex, ability 
level, and/or achievement level. Such a prac- 
tice is suggested by several previous research 
studies in which it has been found that certain 
educational practices result in substantial gains 
for some groups but not for others. Such sub- 
classification of Title I program pupils often 
provides insights into educational practices 
which might otherwise be “masked” through 
pooling divergent groups together in an analy- 
sis of evaluative data. 



Use of Sampling 

Achievement testing is often criticized be- 
cause of its influence on pupils and teachers . 
who wish to show up well on the tests. In 
assessing the progress of Title I, no individual 
pupil or classroom need show up at all. Sam- 
ples of children carefully chosen to be repre- 
sentative would provide data without an}^one or 
any classroom taking a fuP assessment battery 
or getting a score or report from it. Instead, a 
report would indicate, for example, that 90 per- 
cent of the children in a Title I project can com- 
prehend certain reading or arithmetic problems. 

Because sample assessment exercises can be 
given individually and by interview, it is pos- 
sible to sample more than achievement as shown 
on traditional paper and pencil* tests. Per- 
formance, interests, skills, habits and the like 
can be included. Hence assessment should be 
indicative of the range of educational objec- 
tives being sought in modem schools rather 
than limited to a small part of the educational 
program. Reports made every few years 
would provide information about educational 
progress. 

FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Evaluation is part of the teaching process and 
should contribute information d/wrmg the proj- 
ect period as well as at the end. Evaluative 
informatic.x may lead to changed methods, or 
changed objectives, or both. F or instance, data 
on pupil attainment gathered around the mid- 
point of the project may show that the original 
objectives were unrealistic and should be scaled 
down. Case studies may indicate that educa- 
tional methods are succeeding for some types 
of pupils but not others. Since applicants will 
not have had experience with Title I projects, 
continuous or interim evaluation is especially 
important this first year. 

Although well-conceived evaluation methods 
must be an integral part of a Title I project, 
they should not eclipse the project itself. Title 
I programs must meet the needs of children, 
not the needs of research specialists. In short, 
an able Title I project director will find ways 
to collect and analyze evaluation data without 
distortion of the program. 
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